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‘HERE are two points which may be regarded as the main 
hinges on which this controverfy turns. The firft re- 
fpects the genius and abilities of Chatterton: the fecond, the 
era of the tuppofed Rowley. ‘The oppofers of the authenticity 
of thefe Poem: have, at the utmoft, only an extraordinary, or, if 
it muf? be fo Cuiled, an improbable nies to ftrugele with: 
but thoie who defend it, have an abfolute impoffivility to fur- 
mount. 

We have already delivered our opinion refpedting the fingular 
genius and abilities of Chatterton; and in proportion to our 
acquaintance with the hiftory and acknowledged productions of 
this extraordinary youth, fo are we the more firmly convinced 
that he was fully equal to the impofition of Rowley. The fup- 
pofition might at firft confound a carelefs and uninformed en- 
quirer; and indeed there are few perfons who would not be 
ftagvered to have tuch a queftion as the tollowing propofed to 
them ona fudden, or without any previous acquaintance with the 
character of Chatterton :—-** How was it poffible tor a low-bred 
boy, juft emancipated from the rivorous bondage of a charity- 
{chool, to have written poems which evidently bea: the deep 
traces of antiquity, reflect ion, learning, and genius?” Wegrant 
the fact to be extraordinary toa very hi yh degree. Let 1 even 
be called imp:obable. It was a circumftance not likely to hap- 
pen in the courfe of acentury. But whatthen? The fact im- 
plies no abfu idity-—-no contre diction. it is at leaft pofhble: 
and we think it one of thofe very fingular events that fometimes 
occurs to amufe and aftonify mankind, Chatterton was him- 
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felf a wonderful being; and can we be furprifed that he fhou}d 
project fomething as extraordinary as himfelf? By his own cop. 
feflion he wrote the firft part of the Battle of Haftings ; the ac. 
count, originally publithed in Farley’s Briftol Journal, refpea. 
ing the ceremonies ufed at the opening of the bridge in the fif- 
teenth century, was acknowledged by himfelf to he a fiction of 
his own: and we are aflured by Mr. Rudhall, one of his con§- 
dential friends, that he blackened parchment, wad imitated the old 
mode of writing, in order to give his MS. the appearance of an- 
tiquity, If the truth of his own acknowledgments be queftion. 
ed, we have at leaft ftrong internal evidence to appeal to for 
their fupport; and that fupport is 2 afforded very amply, not only 
to one poem, but toall; for the marks of impofition are uni- 
form and univerfal. If his confeflion receives czedit (and why 
fhould it not ?), it at leafts affords a fufpicion, that he who was 
capable of a fraud (anda fraud too fo very ingenious) in one cafe, 
was capable of varying the impofition, and of devifing fictions 
without number, in a line fo congenial to the bent of his genius 
and the habit of his ftudies. If he was more guarded in the 
language, fentiments, and allufions of the fecond part of the 
Battle of Haftings, than in the firft, it only tends more forcibly 
to fupport the fuppofition of impofture. The imitations of 
Chevy Chace, in the firft part, were fo flagrant and palpable, 
that apprehend they mult have ftruck Mr. Barret himfelf, to 
whom the poem was at firft given. His fufpicions very proba- 
bly made him fo eager (as we find he was) to prefs for the origi- 
nal MS. When it could not be produced, the fufpicion of an 
impolture was undoubtedly confirmed in Mr. Barret’s mind, and 
very reafonably. What was the iffue of this tranfaction ? Why, 
we are fairly rly by Mr. Barret himfelf, that Chatterton 
confefled the whole was a trick ;—-that the poem was his own ; 
and that he wrote it at the folicitation of a friend! This con- 
feffion was very natural, on the fuppofition of Chatterton’s 
having acted the part of an impottor ; ; but in any other view, it 
is unnatural and improbable in the higheft degree. If he had 
been in poilefhon of the original AZS. what fhould have hinder- 
ed his producing it? and “if he had at any time poflefled it, 
what fhould have tempted him to have deftroyed it? If he with- 
ed to give credit to nis pretenfions, how could he betier have 
eficcted his purpofe than by fhewing his originals? What (we 
afk again) could have been his motive for deftroying them, under 
the fuppolition of his having poflefled them?—This queftion 
was never anfwered ; and we - believe it out of the power of any 
advocate for Rowiey to give any anfwer to it, that can afford the 
feaft fatisfaction to an impartial enquirer. 
To return to Mr. Bariet. When Chatterton confeffed the 
impofition ia the fyit Battle of Haflings, becaufe having oe 
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refled for the original MS. he was incapable of producing it, he 
somifed to fupply the defeét, and, in fome meafure, to atone 
for his fraudulent attempt, by prefenting him with a poem on 
the fame fubject, that fhould undoubtedly be original. The 
producing of fuch an original was now abfolutely neceflary to 
his credit; and it muft have ftruck him with double force, that 
f his firft attempt was fufpected for want of evidence, the fecond 
would be more ftrongly fufpected on the fame ground; efpe- 
cially as he had engaged to furnifh the evidence which was re- 
quifite to give credit to his pretenfions. ‘The objection to the 
authenticity of the fecond part of the Battle of Haftings would 
have been, in every degree, more weighty than that which was 
urged againft the firft, if it was after all found deficient in evi- 
dence, fo eafy to have been produced, if it could have been pro- 
duced at all ;—for what fo eafy as the producing the MS. from 
which the tranfcript was profefled to have been taken fr—We 
would afk Mr. Barret the following queftions:—What made 
him fufpect the authenticity of the firft poem which Chatterton 
gave him? Did he believe Chatterton when he affured him that 
the poem was hisown? If Chatterton only faid this to avoid all 
further enquirics refpecting the MS., from whence it might be 
fuppofed to have been taken, did he fufpect that the MS. was in 
Chatterton’s hand, or that he had deftroyed it? If it was in his 
hand what motive could he have for refufing te fhew it, which 
might not have induced him to have kept other MSS. of the 
fame pretended antiquity, concealed withthe fame care? If he had 
deftroyed, or accidentally loft this MS. would he not have been 
more careful to have preferved the other, in order to have given Mr. 
Barret that fatisfaétion which was both expeéted and promifed ? 
When Chatterton produced the copy of the fecond part of the 
Battle of Haftings, did not Mr. Barret afk, as in the former 
cafe, to fee the original ? If this requeft was refufed, what rea- 
fon was given for the refufal? If no MS. was produced, but 
Chatterton’s pretended tranfcript, what could have induced Mr. 
Barret to give it that credit which he had denied to the former ? 
Would he not naturally have faid,—** Young man, I am not 
to be deceived a fecond time. You acknowledge yourfelf to have 
made an attempt on my credulity in a former inftance. Doyou 
imagine me to be fo great a fool as not to be guarded againft a 
fecond attempt? My objection recurs with additional force. 
Produce the MS., nor pay fo poor a compliment to my under- 
ftanding as to fuppofe that I fhall always be a dupe to your ar- 
tifices.’—Would not this have been the language of any man of 
fenfe in Mr. Barret’s fituation ? Was it not his? We with he 
would inform us. 

Thefe queftions are not confined to the poems we have been 
{peaking of, but to all the refit; and efpecially to the Tragedy 
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of Ailla.—The fact was, Chatterton confin ed his attempts at 
forging MSS. to {maller pieces ; but in thete he failed. Hoy 
much more would he have failed in poems of any contiderable 
Jeneth ? The attempt was too u saring even for his adventurous 


pen ! 
The Dean imagines that the Literature cifcovered in thofe 
Poems is decifive againft Chatterton. We are, on the contrary 


3 


fully perfuaded that the literature ¢ ite layed in then eafily fe} 
within the compals of Chatterten’s reading, and perf clly level 
to an underftanding like his. But, after all, wat is the mie 
ture of thefe Poems ? It is common, familiar, and by no mea 
fo various or fo recondite as fome have pompoufly reprefen ted it, 
in order to prove that it was tmpoffible to haee been the acqui- 
fition of a youth fo uncducated as Chatterton, It is a tafk of 
no great difficulty to point out fuch fources of information, as ke 
might eafily have had recourfe to, for all the learning and know- 
ledge which thofe Poems exhibit. Common gloflaries and dic- 
tionaries furniihed iim with moft of the obfolete terms which he 
hath introduced ; and common hiftories, with moft of the fads 
he hath alluded to. But of this we fhall fpeak more particu- 
Jarly in our review of Mr. Bryant’s Obfervations. 

Yet, although it was eafy for Chatterton to copy antient 
words, it was, however, by no means fo e: ify for him to copy 
suntan file. Flere lies the main defect in the impofition ; and 
by this, and this alone, the controverfy may, we think, be fairly 
decided to the fatisfaction of every perfon ot tafte and judgment. 
‘The old words, thickly laid on, form an antique cruft on the 
language, which, at firtt view, impofes on the eye; but which, 
Oil examination, appears xot to belon g originally toit. Lt was 
put on, the better to cover the impofision ; but, like moft impo- 
fitions, itis overloaded with dit gute, and discovers itfelf by the 
very means which were defiyned to hide it. The words are of 
no uniform ftandard, either as to age or country. ‘They were 
taken from general gloffaries ; and they were chofen indifcri- 
minately for their meaning g, without a due care to avoid an in- 
term:xture of terms, which were peculiar to a particular period 
or a particular province. “The words are Saxon and Anglo- 
Saxon, and Scottifh and Englifh, We have provincial terms 
of the North and of the South; we have Chaucer and Pope, 
and Skelton end Gray; and that frequently within the fhort 
compafs of a finele verie ! 

The /tile of thele sienna is modern 5 the verfification is of 


~~ 


modern date; and the cenera! ftructure and form of the Poems, 
as well asa thoefand partic war iurns of exnrefGon, fentiment, 
and allufion, are ev: dently modern, It is impofiibie that a poet, 


of the ave of Edward IV., could have written in a language 


and manner totaily UNKNOWD 1n that a: ge. it was impofiible for 
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tim to have adopted fuch modes of expreffion as were the effect 
f habits which. at that time, had no exiftence, and of which, 


we set 
perhaps, no perfon had the leaft conception. This obfervation 


refers to ALL the poems ufhered into the world under the name 
of Rowley ; and more particularly refpects thote of the greateft 
‘ rats Ay fucn as the Battle of Haftings, and the ‘Trag wedy 
of fila. 

An expre! Hon here and there may, with creat dficulty, be 
collected from antient poems, to fhow how poffitle it was for the 


arthors of them to fiide into fmoothnefs of verification and re- 
finement of fentiment ; ben for one example to illuftrate this 
inftance, we Can prod a thoufand to confrentit. Aukward 


attempts at eninas which looks like metre and rhyme; af- 
feGied conceits of exprefion ; dull and trite reflections; or te- 
dious and unadorned narratives, make up the eeneral fum of 
what was called poetry in the age in which Rowle y is fuppofed 
to have written with the foirit of Dryden and the ju :doment of 
Pope! ‘] he Pocms of Rowley are uniform ly good. ‘They are 
the productions not only of genius but of tafle -—a talle which 
could not poflibly have been acquired on a fudden, or by any 
fpontaneous efforts, or by a penetration or feeling which antict- 
pated the improvements of a polifhed age; but by an intimate 
acquaintance with the manners and fentiments of the prefent 
times, and a diligent ftudy of the belt productions of our mo- 
dern pocts, 

The above rem: ark refpcQ&s the general caf? and complexion (if 
we may fo fpea —* tiie Poems; and we are furprited that it 
fhould not be fi t by every perfon that hath been converfant with 
the writings of the Fifte enth century, whether in profe or verfe. 
To this general potition we may add a won variety of particu- 
lar inftanees by way of illuftration, We could demonftrate evi- 
dent traces of plaziarifm ; fuch traces as are decilive proofs of 
mite tion ina modern author; fuch as no antient writer could 

offi ly have fumbled on even by accident; but fuch as it was 

ext to impoffible for a mere moderu wholly to have avoided. 
0. theie ciamane of imitation we had made a large catalogue ; 
but we have been antic ipated by two very ing: NJOUS WHILeErs, VIZ. 
the “ hor of the Remarks on the Poems of Rowley, publifhed 
in the Geutleman’s Magazine; and the Author of the Parallc! Paf- 
faces in the Sz, ae» Chrenicle. Vhe imitations are fo flagrant 
and fo numerous, that it feems to be out of the power of preju- 
dice itfelf to evade the inference which arifes from them. Fer 
it is to be obferved, that the imitations are not of a general and 
equivocal nature; they do not belong to thole indelinite clailes 
under which may be ranged thote habits of thinking and fpeak- 
ing which are too obvious and too common to be paracular or 
appropriate; but thefe imitations are particular—they are ap- 
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propriate,—they poflefs that which is difcriminative; @ fimething 
which two perfons could not have hit upon without fuch a ya. 
riation in the form as would have placed a boundary of diftinc. 
tion between them. ‘To give an example or two. 

The Ballad of Chevy-Chace is frequently imitated (as we 
have already obferved) in the firft part of the Battle of Hattings; 
and in the following lines the imitation is fo palpable, that i 
muft ftrike the moft carelefs eye. 

Battle of Haftings. Part I. 
The grey-coofe pynion that thereon was /e?t 
Efifoons with fmokynk crymfon Clocade was wet. 
Chevy-Chace. 
So right his fhaft he /¢, 
The Lrevegoose wing that was thereon 
In his heart’s d/ood was wet. 

The learned Commentator is indeed aware of a fimilarity be. 
tween the two pailages; but attempts to evade the force of the 
objection which arifes from io {trong an appearance of imitation. 
We will grant all he fays relating to the hiftory of the grey-rao/z 
qwing;—the ufe made of it in antient battles and in antient 
poems. But all this is nothing to the purpofe. We fiill ad- 
here to our own pofition, that the fimilarity between the twa 
paflages was not accidental and fortuitous; but, on the con- 
trary, that the one was borrowed from the other : for it is not the 
thing exprefled (which may be common enough), but it is the 
peculiarity of the exprefficn which clearly points out the imita- 
tion. One word may fometimes be fuiRcient to effeét this. 
‘There may be that in its pofition and conneétion which will 
very clearly difcover the paflage which the writer thought of 
when he mace ule of it. The word uxaknell’d, in the follow- 
ing line, 

Their fouls from corpfes uzaén.il'd depart. 
was evidently borrowed from a wrong reading in Warburton’s 
edition of Shakefpeare. [Vide the celebrated f{peech of the ghoft 
in Hamlet, —** Unhoufeli’d, unanointed, xnaknell’d,”’—inftead 
of unaneal’d.] Ouphant fairies, and the race of deftiny, in the Bat- 
tie of Haftings, are indebted for their name and employment to 
the defcription of thefe imaginary beings in the Merry Wives of 
Windfor. Vide Warburton’s edition, where the old reading, 
“¢ orphan airs of fixed deftiny” was firft altered to ouphen. The 
Mean gravely infers, from the ufe of this word in Rowley, that 
Warburton’s emendation was right. The inference we would 
draw from it is, that the poet borrowed from the critic ; for as 
the word ouphant is not to be found in the old elofiarifts, we 
cannot acccunt for the ufe of it by a poet of the fifteenth cen- 
jury, but can clearly thew how Chatterton came by it. Th 
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The expreMfion, 6 fleeve unravels, was evidently borrowed 
from Shakefpeare,—** tae ravell’d fleeve of care.” here is 
fomething fo pecuézar in this expreflion, that it ought to have 
oreat weight in determining the poem to be modern; and, by 
the way, it is a ftronger inftance than hath yet been brought by 
the delenders of the authenticity of thefe poems, to prove that 
Chatterton did not always underftand the terms he made ufe of, 
But this inftance would have been fatal to their argument. 
In the Battle of Haftines we meet with an expreMion fii) 
more peculiar, viz. Clouds of Carnage. This ts Jiterally taken 
from one of Gray’s Odes; and we believe an expreffion fo very 
uncommon, not to tay bombait, would have fallen from no pen 
but his. 
Scarters night's remains from out the fky, 

ic avery firiking imitation of a line in Milton, viz. 
Setters tbe rear of darkne/s thin, 

The following plagiarifm is really barefaced : 
BatTLe of HastrinGs, 

With thiik a force it did his body gare, 

Thatin hs tender guts it entered, 

Ja verity, a full cloth-yard or more. 


CHEVY-CHACE. 
With fuch a force and vehement might 
He did his body gore, 


The fpear went thro’ the other fide 
A large cloth-yard and more. 

The Dean’s learned remarks on the ¢eloth-yard, have ult ae 
much to do with the controverfy, re{pecting the authenticity of 
the Poems of Rowley, as thofe which he had before made on the 
grey-goofe wing. He may be true in his premifes, but he is cer- 
tainly wrong in his conclufions. “Two warriors might ufe {pears 
and arrows of the fame length, but doth it follow, that two poets 
would give the fame literal defcription of their force and execu- 
tion? By no means; unlefs the one fhould borrow from the 
other. 

It is fomewhat remarkable that the Dean, inftead of quoting 
the above verfe from the old ballad in which the refemblance is 
fo fingularly obvious at the very firft fight, produces another * 
in which the traces of imitation are {carcely apparent. We 
confider this as an inftance of great difingenuity; and we can- 
not avoid thinking, that the Dean himfelf was confcious, that if 
the two paflages were viewed together, the refemblance would 
be too glaring to credit his hypothefis. 


© ee. 





* Viz. ‘* An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
** Up to the head drew he.” 
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It would be an endlefs tafk int out all the inftances of 
weak and contradict wy Fea rae ing aes occur in this volume: 
and asendle{s to remark on the learned Editor’s want of a sa 
fined and critical tafte. As endlefs alfo would it be to enume. 
rafe every imitation cf the moderns in thoie poems, and to point 
out the perpet ual recurrence of modern Cpiiners, ha Nouace, and 
ftyie, amidit the rude gaib of antiquity which hath been forced 

n them. 

The A ppendix to this voluminous Work confifs of wi 
Dean is pleate ‘d to call 
autnent icity Of thele Poems, “This acditiona we fence chiefly 
arties from the teftimony of a Mr. Thifficthwattc, who, it feems, 
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3 Additisnel i: vidence, to Corrooorate the 
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Eniutiethwaite we Know nothing more than may be Inferred 


from his Jer fer, ana as fo much ttrofs is laid on it by the ean, 
. 2 


to whom it was addrelled, it is at leatt candid to sroduce it. 
3 a 
“si i] 
‘IN seid oniis to your requeft, and my own promile, I fit down 
to pive you the beit account in my power of the rife, progres, and 


a? 
termination of my acguaintance with the late unfortunate Thoinas 
Chatterton, 


‘© In the fummer of 1763, being then in the twelfth ycar of my 
age, I contra¢led an intimacy a one Themes i billins, who was 
fone time uther or aflittant-matter of an hofpital, or charity-{chool, 
founded for the education and pean of youth at BE iitol, by 
Edward Colton, Ef. Phillips, notwithtanding the difadvaniage of 
a oe confined education, pofieffed a tafle for hitiory and poetry; of 

e latter the magazine pee other periodicals of tha: time, furnith- 


< no very concempuble ipecimen, 
+é 


‘Towards the latter end of that year, by means of my intimacy 
with Phillips, 1 formed acenneSion with Chatverton, who was on 
the foundation of that {choul, and about fourteen months yourger 
than myfelf, “he poetical attempts cf Phillips had excited a kin 1 of 
literary emulation amongft the elder claffes of the fchoiars: the love 
of fame animated their b: forms, and a varicty of Competitors appear 
ed to difpute the laurel with him, Their endeavours however, in 
general, did not meet with the fuccefs which their zeal and afiduity 
deferved; and Phi lips fill, to the n.oimicauon of his opponents, 
came off victorious and unhurt 

** To all theie trif.eg contentions, the froits cf which are now, 
and have been long fince bay daly and entirely foreotien, Chatter- 
ton appeared merely as an idle fpetia.o-, n Ways Llotereile ‘d inthe 
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bufinefs of the drama, jieite convent e himfelf with the fports and 
paitimes more immediately adapted « his agy 5 he apparently poflell- 
ed neither encrnation, nor tedeea ability, tor lierary purtuits; nor 
do I believe (nocwithttanuing che evidence adduced to the contrary 
by the Author of Love and Madnefs) that he attempted the com poh- 
tion of a fingle couplet during the fir thie e years of my acquaint- 
énce with him, 
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« Going down Horfe-ftreet, near the fchool, one day, curing the 
~ wep of ita, Laceidentally met with Chatterton, Entering into 
ili sith him, the fubject of which | d » oceted 
verfaton with him, the fubject of whic do not now recollect, 
informe {me that he was in poiieflion of certain old Ms5., which 


had been found depoliied in a cheft in Redcliffe church, and that he 
it fome orone of them ito Philips. Within a day or two after 
aw Phillips, and reper ed to him the information | had re- 
(from Chatterton. Patilips produced a \'S. on parchment or 
vellum, which, i am confident, was Elenoure and fuga, a kind of paf- 
roral eclogue, afterwards pudlifhed inthe Town and Country Maga- 
vice for May 1709+ ‘The parchment or vellum appeared to have 
lenis clofe ly pared round the margin, for what purpofe, or by what 
ccident, [ know not; but the words were evidently entire and un- 
the writing was yellow and pale, manifeitly (as 1 con- 
selene’ by ape, and confequently dificult to Cecypher, 
Pajilins had with his: pen traced and gone over feveral of the lines 
t as far as my recouection fe rves, were written in the manner 
rofe), labouring to attain the object of his purtuit, an inveltigation 
oftheir meaning. | endeavoured to aliit him; bus, from an almoft 
total ignorance of the characters, manners, language, and orthograe 
phy of the age in which the lines were written, all our ananes were 
unprofit: iby exericd; and although we arrived at an explanation of, 

wal connected many of, the words, ftill the fenfe was notorioufly de- 
ficient. For my own part, having little or no tate for fuch ttudies, I 
repined not ar the difappoiniment. hiliips, on the contrary, was to 
all appearance m orth ied ; indeed much more fo than at that timel 
thought the object def feswed exprefiing his forrow at his want of 
fuccefs, and repeacedly declaring his intention of rcfuming the at 

temp: aca future period, Whether he kept his word or not is a cir- 
cumitance Lam entirely unacquainted with, nor do I conceive a de- 
termination ther.of anyways material at prelent. 

‘© la the year 1° 6-. i was put apprentice to a fationer at Briflol, 
at 7 period my acquaintance a 2nd correfpondernce with Chatterton 
and Philips feem to have wumergose a temporary difiolution; how- 
ever, sedate the latter end of 1767, or at the beginning of 1768, 
being fentto the oftice of Mr. Lambert, an attorney then refident at 
Bititol, for fome books which wanted binding, in the execution of 
that errand 1 found Chatterton, who was an articled clerk to Mr. 
anbert, and who, as Tecsliected from his own converfation, had 
been adventaring in the fields of Parnafius, having produced feveral 

both ia p ofe and verfe, which had then lately made their ap- 
oe In the public prints. 
e courfe of see vears 1768 and 17%9, wherein I frequently 
faw ard con verfed with Chatterton; the excentricity of his mind, and 
the ee ility of his difpoli.ion, feem to have been fingularly dii- 
play: One day he might my found butily employed in the ftudy of 


Svat iry and Enelifh antiqu'ties, both cf which are numbered amongtt 
the favourite of his purfuits; the next difcovered him deeply en- 
gaged, confounded, and perplexed, amidit the fubileties of metaphy- 
fical difguifition, or loit and bewildered in the abirufe labyrinth of 
mathematical refearches; and thefe in an initant again neglected and 
thrown afide, to make room for aftronomy and mutic, of both which 
iciences 
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{ciences his knowledge wasentirely confined to ite Even phyfic 
was not without a charm to allure his Imaginatio 1, and he would 
talk of Galen, Hippocrates, and P a with all the confidence 
and familiarity of a modern empiri 

“* ‘To a genius fo fickle and wavering, however comprehenfive the 
mind may be, no real or folid attainment cou!d reafonably be expect. 
ed. True it ts, that by not coniniog himfeli to one seme Only, he 
contracted an acquaintance with many, byt fuch as, | perficial in ir. 
{elf, netther contributed to his rmtereit nor his cre: lit. 

‘© During the year 1-68, at divers vifits | made him, I found him 
employed in copying Rowley, from what I then contidered, and do 
ftill confider, as au" henaie and wndoubted originals. By theafliflance 
he received from the glofiary to Chaucer, he was enabled to read, 
with great facilitv, even the moft difficult of them; and, unlefs my 
memory very much deceive me, I once faw him confulting the Evy. 
mologicon Lingua Angiicare of Skinner, 

“ Amongit others, | perfecily remember to have read fevers! 
ftanzas copied fiom the Deathe of Syr Charles Bawdin; the original 
of which then lay before him. ‘The beautiful fimplicity, animation, 
and pathos, that fo abundanrly prevail through the courle of that 
poem, made a lalling impreflion on my memory: I am neverthele(s 
of opinion, that the'language, as I then faw it, was much more obfolete 
than it appears in the edition publifhed by Mr. Tyrwhitt, probably 
occafiened by certain interpolations of Chatterton ; ignorantly made 
with an intentton, as he thouzhr, of improving them. 

“© Several pieces, which afterwards made their appearance in the 
Town and Countt ry Magazine, notwithitancing thei more modern 
date, were written by him dering this year 17683 particularly cer- 
tain pretended tranflations from the Saxon and anticnt Britith ; very 
humble, and, in fome inflances, very unfuccefsfel attempts at the 
manner and ftile of Offian. Chatterton, whenever afked for the or}- 
ginals of thefe pieces, hefttated rot to confess, that they exifted only 
in his own imeotnation, and were merely the effspring and invention 
of fancy; on the contrary, his declaration, whenever ‘queflioned as to 
authent city of the poems attributed to Rowley, was invariably and 
uniformly in fupport of their antiquiey, and the repotati on of their 
author Rowley ; inflantly facrificing thereby all the credit he might, 
without a apingeres! of detection, have taken to himfelf, by afluming 
a character to which he was confcious he had no legal claim; a Cire 
cumitance which 1 am affured could not, in its effect, fail of operas 
ting upon a mind like his, prone to vanity, end eaver of applaufe 
even toanexceme, With refpect ‘o the frit poem of the Battle of 
Haltings, it has been faid, that Chatterton himfelf acknowledged it 
to be a forgery of his own; but ler any > diced perfon, of com- 
mon difcernment, advert only for a moment to the fituation in which 
Chatterton then ttood, and the reafon and “necefiity of fuch a decla- 
ration will be apparent, 

«© ‘The very contracied ftate of his finances, aided by a vain cefire 
of appearing fuperior to what his circumilances afforded, induced 
him, from time to time, to difpofe of the poems in his poffeffion to 
thole from whofe generofity and patronage he expetied to derive 
fome coniiderable pecuniary advantages ; i will nor hefitate to affest, 
and 
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t {peak from no lefs authority than Chatterton himfelf, that he 
(,opointed in this expeciation, and thought himfelf not fufh~ 
cien' ly rewarded by his Brttol patrons, in proportion to what he 
shouvht his communications deferved, From this circumftance, it 1s 
al vo aecount for the anfwer civen to r. Barret, on his repeated 
folicitations for the original, viz. That he hirafelf wrote that poem 
for a friend,--th.nking, perhaps, that ii he parted with the original 
oem, he might not be properly rewarded for the lofs of it, 

« [pat vanity, and an inordinate thirit after praife, eminently 
difinguithed Chatterton, all who knew him will readily admit.— 
From a long and intimate acquaintance with him, 1 venture to affert, 
that, from the date of hi frit poetical atempt, until the final period 
of his departure trom iinitol, be never wrote any ptece, however 
triding in its nature, aud even unworthy of himleif, but he firit com- 
municated it to every ucquaintance he met, ladiferiminately, as wifh- 
ing to derive applauie tom produttions which, iam afiured, were he 
now | ving, he would be heartily atbamed of; froma full affurance of 
the trath of which propofition | conceive my ‘elf at liberty to draw the 
following inference: ‘Uhat, had Chatterton been the author of the 
soems imputed to Kowley, fo far from fecreing fuch a circumitance, 
he would have made it his frit, his greatcit pride; for to fuppofe him 
ignorant ofthe iniringie beauty ef thoie compofitions, would be a 
moit unpardonable prefumption, 

“* Towards the {pring of 1770, fome diferences having previoufly 
thereto arifen between Chaiterton and his malter Mr. Lambert, the 
former publicly expreffed his intention of quitting his fituation, and 
repairing to the metropolis, which, he flattered himfelf, would afford 
him a more enlarged held for the fuccefsful exereife and difplay of 
his abilities; accordingly, in April, he began making the neceffary 
preparations for his journey ; Anxious for his welfare, I interrogated 
him as to the object of his views and expectations, and what mode 
of life he intend d to purive on his arrival at London: The anfwer 
I received wa, a memorable one: ‘* My firit attempt, faid he, fhall 
be in the literary way; the promi‘c. I have received are fufficient to 
difpe! doub:; but fhould I, contrary to my expectations, find myfelf 
deceived I will, in that cafe, turn Methodift preacher—Credulity is as 
potent a deity asever, anda rew {cect may eably be devifed; butif that 
too fhould fail me, my lait and final relource 1s a piltol.” 

© That fptrit of literary Quixotifm which he poffefled, and which 
had the immediate alcendency over every other confideration, had 
been much encreafed by correfpondence with divers bookfellers and 
printers, who, finding bm of advantage .o them in their publications, 
were by no means fparing of their praifes and compliments, adding 
thereto the moft iveral promifes of aili ance and employment, fhould 
he choofe to make Londen the piace of his refidence, 

_ “€ Thefe were the hopes upon which he relied; this it was which 
Induced him to guit the place of his nativity, and throw himfelf, 
for 2 precarious fubfiflence upon ‘trangers. It is unneceffary to re- 
mark how far his expectations were aniwered. His unfortunarate and 
untimely exit deplorably fhew- che fallacy of his hopes, and the ex- 
treme deficiency of his knowledge of the world; who could for a 
moment idly fuppofe that the moft diflinguifhed talents, unpatronized, 
would 
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would meet with fuceeds, and lit himto thatemineace which he a 
tered himfelf he merited. 

‘Thus, Sir, | have attempted, in a hafly and curforvy manne. ‘9 
prefe peyou with pea comes within the limits of my ais oh 
dc rvation and knowledge r lative to thts extraordian ry vouch in i 
{pect co whote memary | ies : leave to make one further remark 

“© Tt has been faid. shat he was an unprincipled libertine, deor: 
in his mind, ard profligate in his morals; whole abttitics were Dro. 
fliiuted to ferve the caule of vice; and whofe leifu re hours were 
wafted in continued fcenes of debauchery and obi cenity, 


lidte 


“6 Mr. Warten telis us, trat he was © an 4Jtre/; g tn the trade of lr. 
tevature, unprincipied, and compeiled to J ub fift hy Pee sony (See his 
Emendations to toe jecond volume of th » Hifiory of Poetry ) And ance 
ther geeticman tells us, that Ais d oi was of no ereat conf: q. ceuce, fince 
be could not tong bave escaped being hanged, (See Lowe and Madniji, 
p. 132.) Whether any or all of thele epithets are meaat 35 argu. 
ments to prove that Chatterton is the author of Rowley's P ems, 
abounding, as they do, with ptety and meraltty, and the moi! relined 
fentiment, | know not; but I cannot helo oblerving, that fuch ex. 
prefions (unfupported, as they appear to ve, by truth and reafon) 
neither do sain to the heads orto the hearts of thofe who fo uucha- 
rintably bettow them. 

-- I ad: nit, that among ft ( S ‘hatterton’s pap ers may he found many paf- 
fagesnot only immoral, but ences upon alibertinifin grofs and un- 


~ 


pardonable. — Ir “4 not my intention fo attempt a vindication of thole 
pal flages, which, for the regard | bear his memory, [ wiih he had ne- 
ver written, but which I neverthelets belie ve to have originated rather 
from a warmth of 1 imagination, aided by a vain afleSation of fin ous 
Jarity, than from any natural ica Or iiom a heart vittated cy 
evil example. 

** The opportunities which a long sequaintance with him afforded 
me, juilify mein faying, that, whilit he lived in Brigol 


5 


, he was not the 
debauched character r p" efented. ‘Lemperate in his living, moderate 
” his pleafures, and regular in his exerciies; he was endeferving of 

the afperfion, Whatchange London might have edected in bin I 
know nor; but from the drain of his Jetters to his mi other and fitter, 
and his conduct towards them after-he quitted Britlol, and alfo from 
the rellimonv of thoie with whom he lodged, [hb ave nO doubr butthe 
intemperances and irregu arities laid to his charge dideither not exiit 


at all, or, at the worft, are confiderably ag gravand beyond wiat can- 
dour can approve. 


a 
— 


Jam, Sir, 
with the utmof refpedt, 

ath April, 1781. your moit humbie fervant, 

Jas. THisrLeruwalte.” 

What inferences our Readers may draw from this letter we 
would not take upon us to determine. ct every man judge for 
himfelf. 

In the firft part of this Article, we have freely given our opinion 
refpecting the other teflimonies adduced by the Dean in defence 
of his hypothefis ; and in the prefent cale we take the liberty of 

obierving 
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hat Mr. Thiftlethwaite’s letter, fo far from altering, 


ahferving, U 

' the on ‘de contrary, confirmed our f ntiments with refp ét to 
rhe oenius of this wonderful and enterprizing youth. We by no 
said ow che companions and play remates of Chatterton to be 
the proper aTiae of bis merit. We know the etfeét of fami- 
lopy: ¢ Rowley was venerable; but what was Tomeny Chat- 
wine? 6b he influence of a prepoticefion lixe this is very 
im rful: and perions of more experience than Mr. Cary, and 
We Saith, and Mir. Dhiftlethwatte, and more wifdom too (we 


wean na ofence to thef centlemen), might not eatily get rid of 
| fo unfaveurable an impreflion.— There was a bril- 
liance in Chatterton’s gentus that could not but be difcerned by 
the dul'eit and mott ion rant of his fchool fellows. It is for their 
credit to acknowled acy that it was not loft on them. It is even 
acknowh: deed by the Deaw. Butthe vanity which pretends to 
have (een and felt the genius of Chatterton in its more obvious 
exertions, is unwilline tf to confefs how much their fagacity was 
befiicd by its mere iccrct and difguifed operations. And yet it. 
was in thefe deep and hidden recefics that this wondertul genius 
was proud to work, Sut — e all bis intimates were not en- 
trulted with his fchemes, are we to fuppofe he planned and exes 
cuted none? ‘Their va nity wanall fay—** Yes.” But—Chat- 
terton knew them—and knew HIMSELF. 

The other part of the Appendix contains an anfwer to Mr, 
Tyrwhitt, whe had attempted to prove the Poems of Rowley to 
be modern, by the mifapplication and mifconftrudction of a vae 
riety of antient words, as well as by the introduction of others 
rine unknown to the writers of the fiftcenth century. We 
mutt ack en lve, that fome of Mr. T yrwhitt’s objections are 
fatisfactorily anfwered by the Dean. Rut there are others which, 
with all his ines nuitv, he is unable to furmount. We fhall not 
point out a variety of 1aftances (Mr. Tyrwhitt will do this him- 
felf)} ; but we cannot avoid remarking, that the Dean’s account of 
the word Cg#e, uicd twice in the Poems of Rowicy, ts equally 
fotetd dnt Untatistactory, We will give our Readers Mr. 
Tyrwhitt’s remark, and the Dean’s anfwer, in theirown words. 

“ CaLkKe. (Traged if Goodwin, L. 25.) Caf. Chatterton. 
Catkep. (Eclogue 1. Li. 49.) cafl ont, —— Chatterton. 
[N. 2. Chatterton gives thofe e-planations of the ward in bis ghffary.] 
This word appears to have | been formed upon a mifapprehention 
of the follo wing article in Skinner: Caikei U exp, Call. credo 
Cait up.” Chaiterton did not attend to the difference between 
ca/ting out and cafling up; i. e. cafting up Bivures in calculations 
That the latter was Skinner’s meaning may be collected from 
the next article. “* Calked for Catculate cl); Chaucer in the 


Frankcleyne’ s Tale.” itis probable too, | think, that in both 
articles 
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articles Skinner refers by miftake to a line of the Frankelin’, 

Tale, which incommon editions ftands thus :— *7i 
«© Ful fubtelly he had ca/hed all this.” 

Where calked is amere mifprint for calculated, the reading of the 

MS. See the late edit. verf. 11596.” ; 

To this judicious remark the Dean makcs the followin, 
effort at fomething which is at leaft to bear the femblance of a 
reply. What itis let the Reader judge. 

© CALKED, caf! out, ejected. “Vhis explanation of Chatter. 
ton feems to be taken from Speght’s rendering it by the general 
word caft. Had he confulted Skinner, that author’s remark 
could hardly have efcaped him, ‘* Credo, caft up.” In the paf- 
fage of Godwin, where this word occurs,—Calke away the 
hours, may be eafiiy fuppofed a miftake for Ca/le away the hours, 
And if the paflage [Ecl. I. v. 49.] Calked fiom every joy, will 
not bear the fame interpretation, we may change it for the 
word cachit, ufed by Bifhop Douglas to fignify drive, and which 
the Prompt. Parv. explains by abiga.’ 

This poor refuge of conjecture only demonftrates how weak 
the caufe is which the learned Dean hath undertaken to fup- 
port! As to the word in queftion, it may be found in Bailey’s 
Dictionary, in the double ienfe of caffing up and cafting cut. 
Chatterton chofe the latter fenfe, when he faid, calked from every 
joy; and finding in Speght’s gloflary to Chaucer (a work he 
was known to have tranicribed), that the word was explained 
by the general and equivocal term ca/?, he, without farther 
{cruple, adopted one of the fenfes in which that term is ued ; 
and becaufe it would have been modern to fay, caf? the hours 
away, he chofe to look as antient as poffible, and fo altered caf 
to calke! Thus Chatterton’s blunder (for an egregious one it 
is!) can be eafily accounted for; but it would exceed the faga- 
city of even a prefident of an antiquarian fociety, to give a ra- 
tional and fatisfactory account of this, and fimilar blunders, ina 


poet of the reign of Edward the Fourth. B 
ee I 





Art. Il. Poems by the Rev. Thomas Penroje, late ReGtor of Beck- 
ington and Standerwick, Somerfe:thire. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Wal- 
ter. 1781. 


S we naturally feel a fort of perfonal regard for thofe 

writers who, in the exercife of our critical employment, 

have given us pleafure, it cannot but be with regret, that we 

enter upon the melancholy office of attending the obfequies of 
departed genius in the pofthumous edition of their works. 

This ingenious and amiable Author, whofe poetical remains 

are now colleéted into a volume, * was fon of the Reverend Mr. 


Penrofe, Reétor of Newbury, Berks; a man of high — 
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. J abilities, defcended from an ancient Cornifh family, beloved and 
refoctted by ali who Kew him ; Mr. Penroie, jun. being intended 
she Church, ps urfued his ftudies with fuccefs, at Chritt Church, 
Cxon, until che 1amimer of 1762, when his cager turn to the Naval 
gud Military line c overpowering his attachinent to his real intereft, he 
left his Ci lege, and embarked in the unfortunate expedition again& 
Nova Colonia, in South America, under the command of Captain 
Macnamara. The iffue was fatal.--The Clive (the largelt veffel) 
was se And thougi the Ambuifcade efcaped (on board of which 
Mr. Penrofe, ating as Lieutenant of Marines, was wounded), yetthe 
<te ips which be afterwar d: futtained in a prize floop, in which he 
was flaioned, utterly ruined his conftitution. Returning to Eng- 
land, with ame le teltimonials of his gallantry and good behaviour, 
he fnithed, at {Jertford College, Oxon, his courfe of Rudies ; and, 
having taken Orders, accepted the curacy of 7 Newbury, the income 
of which, by the voluntary fubfcription of the inhabitants, was con- 
fiderably augmented. After he had continued in that ftation about 
nine years, it leemed as if the clouds of difappointment, which had 
hitherto overfhadawed his profpects, | and tinctured his Poetical Effays 
with gloom, were clearing away; for he was then prefented bya 
friend, who knew his w orth, and honoured his abilities, to a living 
worth near 50o!, per annum. It came however too late; for the 
tate of Mr. Penrofe’s health was now a’ as lefe little hope, except 
in the afliiance of the waters of Brift Thither he went, and there 
he died, in 1779, aged 26 vears. -. 1768, he married Mifs Mary 
Slocock, cf New bury, by w hom he had one child, Thomas, now on 
the foundation of Winton College. 

‘Mr. Penrofe was reipected ‘for his extenfive erudition, admired 
for his eloquence, and equally beloved and eiteemed for his focial 
qualities, —By the poor, towards whom he was liberal to his utmoft 
ability, he was venerated to the higheft degree. In oratory and com- 
pofition his talents were great.—-His pencil was ready as his pen, and 
on fubjects of humour had uncommon merit. To his poetical abili- 
ties, the Public, by their reception of his * Fizghts of Fancy, &c. have 
given a favourable te fia nony. To fum up the whole, his figure and 
addrefs were as pleafing as his mind was ornamented.’ 

Such was Mr. Penrofe; to whofe memory, fays his Editor, Mr. 1.0. 
Andrews, ‘ I pay arin juit end willing tribute, and to whom I contider 
it as an honour to be related. 

Multis ille bonis flebilis occiait-— 
Nulli flebitior quam mibi.’ 

It is not to be expected, that in acollection of this kind every 
piece will be equally corre@ and finifhed, as it might have been 
had the Author lived to have fuperintended the publication him- 
felf: it neverthelefs contains feveral pieces not unworthy of the 
fame pen which produced that excellent Ode intitled, AZadne/s, 
noticed with fo much approbation in the volume of our Review, 
referred to in te note below, page 140. Of thefe not the leaft 
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i. 
¢ Faintly bray’d the battle’s roar 
Diflant down the hollow wind; 
Panting terror fled beiore, 
Wounds and death were left behind. 
Il. 
The War-fiend curs’ the funken day, 
‘That check’d his fierce puriutc too ioon ; 
While, {carcely lighting to the prey, 
Low hung, and lour’d, the bloody moon, 
ILI. 
The Field, fo tate the hero’s pride, 
Was now with various carnage fpread ; 
And floated with a crimfon tide, 
That drench’d the dying and the dead. 
IV. 
O'er the fad fcene of drearich view, 
Abandon’d all to horrors wild, 
With frantic ftep Maria flew, 
Maria, Sorrow’s early child ; 
¥. 
By duty led, for every vein 
Was warm’d by Hymen’s pureft flame: 
With Edgar o'er the wintry main 
She, lovely, faithful, wanderer, came. 


Vi. 
For well the thought a friend fo dear 
In darkeit hours might joy impart; 
Her warrior, faint with toutl, mipht chear, 
Or foothe her bleeding warrior’s {mart. 


Vil. 
Tho’ look’d for long—in chill affright, 
(Phe torrent burfting from her eye) 
She heard the fignal for the fight— 
While her foul trembled in a figh=— 
VII. 
She heard, and clafp’d him to her breaf, 
Yet icarce could urge th’ inglorious ftay 5 
His manly heart the charm confeftt— 
Then broke the charm,—and ruf’d away. 
IX. 
Too foon in few—but deadly words, 
Some flying ftraggler breath’d to tell, 
That, in the foremott flrite of fwords, 
The young, the gallant Edgar fell. 
x 


She preft to hear—fhe caught the 
At every found her blood congeal'd ; 
With terror bold—with terror pale, 
She {prung to fearch the fatal field. 
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Xf. 
O’er the fad fcene in dire amaze 
She went—with courage not her own—. 
On many a corpfe the caft her gaze— 
And tarn’d her ear to many a groan. 
XTi. 
Drear anguith urged her to prefs 
Full many a hand, as wild fhe mourn’d ;-— 
—Of comfort glad, the drear carefs 
The damp, chill, dying hand return’d, 
XIIf. 
Her ghaftly hope was well nigh fled— 
When late pale Edgar’s form fhe found, 
Half-bury’d with the hoftile dead, 
And bor’d with many a erifly wound. 
XIV. 
She knew—the funk—the night bird {cream’d, 
—The moon withdrew her troubled light, 
And left the Fair,—tho’ fll’a fhe feem’d — 
To worfe than death—and deepeit night.’ 


To the Reader of fenfibility it will be needlefs to point out 
the particular merit of the roth, rith, and 12th ftanzas; efpe- 
cially of that exquifitely pathetic and natural thought contained 
in the laft of them, 
the drear carefs 

The damp, chill, dying hand returnd— 
a thought which would fcarcely have fuggefted itfelf to any one 
who had not been actually an eye-witnels of the affecting {cenes 
fubfequent to a military engagement; and who had not, pro- 
bably, experienced from the hand of fome expiring friend a re- 





turn fimilar to what he has fo feelingly defcribed. Che fe 





Art. III, Jffellaneous Pieces in Verfe and Prof, Vol. Ul, By 
Theodofia. izmo, 3s. Cadell. 


HE two former volumes were noticed with approbation in 

our Review, Vol. xxii. p. 321. The prefent, though 

a pofthumous publication, was prepared for the prefs, and put 

into the hands of the Rev. Caleb Evans of Briftol, the Editor, 
fome months before her deceafe. 

The Lady, to whom the Public is indebted for thefe pious 
effufions (for they are chiefly devotional), was Mrs. Anne Stec), 
daughter to a diffenting minifter, of refpectable character, at 
Brou.hton in Hampfhire. As her life, fays her Editor, * was 
for the moft part a life of retirement in the peaceful village where 
fhe began’and ended her days, it cannot be expeéted to furnifh 
fuch a variety of incidents as arife in the hiftory of thofe who 
have moved in circles of greater activity. “The duties of friend- 
ship and religion occupied her time, and the pleafures of both 

Rev. May 1782, Z conttituted 
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conftituted her delight. Her heart was, ‘* apt to feel,” too Often 
to a degree too painful for her own felicity, but always with the 
moft tender and generous fympathies for her friends, Yet, united 
with this exquifite fenfibility, fhe poflefled a native cheerfulne(s 
of difpofition, which not even the uncommon and agonizing 
pains fhe endured in the latter part of her life could deprive her 
of. In every fhort interval of abated fuffering, the would, ing 
variety of ways, as well as by her enlivening converfation, sive 
pleafure to all around her. Her life was a life of unaffected hu. 
mility, warm benevolence, fincere friendfhip, and genuine devo. 
tion. A life, which it is not eafy truly to defcribe, or faithfully 
to imitate.’ 

And he afterwards adds, ¢ that as Theodofia was placed by 
Providence in a ftate of independence, and religioufly devoted 
the profits arifing from the fale of the former edition of her 
works to the purpofes of benevolence; fo the profits which may 
arife from this edition are appropriated, by her furviving rela. 
tives, to the ufe of The Bristot EpUCATION Society, An 
inftitution worthy of fuch patronage, and which thinks itelf 
honoured in receiving it.’ 

They who are acquainted with this Lady’s former productions, 
will know what is to be expeéted from the prefent; and the fol- 
Jowing fhort fpecimen will inform thofe who are not: 


© On a Day of Prayer for Succe/s in War. 


* Lord, how fhal! wretched finners dare 
Look up to thy divine abode? 

Or offer their imperfect prayer 

Before a juft a holy God? 


Bright terrors guard thy awful feat, 
And dazzling glories veil thy face! 
Yet mercy calls us to thy feet, 

Thy throne is ftill a throne of grace, 


O may our fouls thy grace adore, 
May Jefus plead our humble claim; 
While thy protection we implore, 
In his prevailing, glorious name! 
With all the boafted pomp of war 
In vain we dare the holtile field: 

In vain, unlefs the Lord be there ; 
Thy arm alone is Britain’s fhield. 


Let paft experience of thy care 
Support our hope, our truit invite! 
Again attend our humble prayer, 
Again be mercy thy delight! 


Our arms fucceed, our councils guide, 
Let thy right hand our caufe maintain ; 
Till war’s deitructive rage fubfide, 
And peace refume her gentle reign. 


O when 
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O when fhall time the period bring 





Often When raging war thall waite no more ; 

Ith the When peace thall ftretch her balmy wing 

UNited From Europe’s coaft to India’s fhore? 

fulnefs When fhall the gofpel’s healing ray 

Nizing (Kind fource of amity divine!) 

ive her Spread o’er the world celeftial day? _ 

J, ing When fhall the nations, Lord, be thine ?? C: t.t. 
» Zive ——— 

: hu. Axt. IV. Almada Hill: an Epiftle from Lifbon. By William Julias 

all Mickle. 4to. 25. 6d. Bew. 1781. 

/ O form of compofition, in poetry. or profe, admits of 
ed by greater variety than the Epiftolary ; there being, indecd, 
voted few fubjects, whether light or ferious, that may not with pro 
” her priety be difcuffed init. But the epiftolary form has advantages 
may peculiar to itfelf: by placing the Reader in the fituation of a 
rela. particular friend, it creates, as it were, a kind of perfonal con~ 
An nexion between him and the Author, which in fome degree has 
tlelf _an influence in pre-engaging the attention ; and, from its ani- 

mated and dramatic nature, it is enabled to make a more for- 
ns, cible and lafting impreffion on the mind, than could be expected 
fo}. from a compofition merely narrative, or didactic. Of thefe ad- 


vantages Mr. Mickle has not, perhaps, availed himfelf fo much 
as he might have done, Excepting at the commencement of his 
poem, he feems in great meature to have loft fight of the friend 
to whom the Epiftle is addrefled: he is, indeed, twice after 
wards adverted to, but, from the manner in which it is done, 
it feems as much with the view to fill up the meafure of the 
verfe, as to awaken and direct the attention to any particularly 
ftriking obje&t. The writer of epiftles, if he wifhes to make 
them as interefting as their nature will admit, fhould lofe no 
opportunity of appealing, when it can judicioufly be done, to 
the feelings and fentiments of thofe to whom he is iuppofed to 
be immediately addreffing himfelf, 

The Poet opens his Epiftle with a well-drawn picture of a 
joylefs winter’s day in England, contrafted with the genial in- 
fluence of a warmer clime: 

‘ Yet ftill regardful of my native fhore, 

In every fcene my roaming eyes explore, 
Whate’er its afpect, ftill, by memory brought, 
My fading country rufhes on my thought.’ 

After hinting at what will probably be the caufes of our poli- 
tical decay, he enters more immediately upon his fubject. 

The defcriptive parts of this poem are, the Author tells us, 
ftriGtly local. In confirmation of this affertion, we may venture 
to produce the following landfcape, which has, what defcriptive 
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poetry is fo frequently deficient in, every appearance of beine 
truly characteriftical and appropriate : ” 
‘ Where high o’er T'ago’s flood Almada lowers, 
Amid the folemn pomp of mouldering towers 
Supinely feated, wide and far around 
My eye delighted wanders.—Here the bound 
Of fair Europa o’er the Ocean rears 


Its weftern edge; where dimly difappea 
44 Ce rn edge; where dimly difappears 


he Atlantic wave, the flow defcending day 
Mild beaming pours ferene the gentle ray 
Of Lufitania’s winter, filvering o’er 
The tower-like fummits of the mountain fhore ; 
Dappling the lofty cliffs that coldly throw 
Their fable horrors o’er the vales below. 
Far round the ftately-fhoulder’d river bends 
Its giant arms, and fea-like wide extends 
Its midland bays, with fertile iflands crown’d, 
And lawns for Englith valour ftill renown’d ; 
Given to Cornwailia’s gallant fons of yore, 
Cornwallia’s name the {miling paftures bore ; 
And ftill their Lord his Englith lineage boats 
From Rolland, famous in the Croifade Hofts. 
Where fea-ward narrower rolls the fhining tide 
Through hills by hills embofom’d on each fide, 
Monattic walls in every glen arife 
In coldeft white, fair gliltening to the fkies 
Amid the brcwn-brow’d rocks ; and, far as fight, 
Proud domes and villages array’d in white ¢ 
Climb o’er the fteeps, and thro’ the dufky green 
Of olive groves, and orange bowers between, 
» Speckled with glowing red, unnumber’d gleam— 
And Lifboa, towering o’er the lordly ftream, 
Her marble palaces and temples fpreads 
Wildly magnific o’er the loaded heads 
Of bending hills, along whofe hich-piled bafe 
The port capacious, in a moon’d embrace, 
Throws her maft-torett, waving on the gale 
The vanes of every fhore that hoills the fail.’ 
After curforily pointing out 
What mighty deeds the lofty hills of Spain 
Of old have witnefs’d 
he next notices the change of manners that hath prevailed, in con- 
fequence of the fubverfion of the Roman empire, by the irrup- 
tion of the Goths and other northern tribes ; and though the 
caufes he affigns for that peculiar character, which has fince 
marked each of the different divifions of Europe, may not be hif- 
torically true, yet the ideas he has ftarted on this fubject are at 
leaft poetical and ingenious : 





a 





+ The houfes in Portugal are generally whitened on the outfide, 
white being eficemed as repulfive of the rays of the Sun. _s 
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‘ When Rome’s wide empire, a luxurious prey, 
Debifed in talfe refinement nervelefs lay, 
The northern hords on Europe’s various climes 
Planted their ruling virtues and their crimes. 
our d by Tyber’s ftream the flothful aid, 

fo Seine and Loire the gay and friv’jous ftray’d, 


A fordid groupe the Belgian marfhes pleafed 


And Saxony’s wild forelits Freedom feized, 

There held her juries, poifed the legal {cales ;— 

And Spain’s romantic hills and lonely dales 

The penfive Lover fought; and Spain became 

The land of gallantry and amorous flame. 

Hail, favour’d clime! whofe lone retreats infpire 

The fofteft dreams of languithing defire, 

Aftections trembling with a glow all holy, 

Wildly fublime, and fweetly melancholy ; 

*Till rapt devotion to the Fair, refine 

And bend each paflion low at Honour’s fhrine. 

So felt the iron Goth when here he brought 

His worlhip of the Fair with valour fraught : 

Soon as Iberia’s mountains fixt his home, 

He rofe a character unknown to Rome ; 

His manners wildly colour’d as the flowers 

And flaunting plumage of Brazilian bowers : 

New to the world as thefe, yet polifh’'d more 

Than e’er the pupil of the Artic lore 

Might proudly boaft. On man’s bold arm robuft 

The tender Fair reclines with fondeft truft : 

With Nature’s fineft touch exulting glows 

The manly breaft which that fond aid beftows: 

That firft of generous joys on man beftow’d, 

In Gothic Spain in all its fervour glow’d. 

Then high burn’d honour; and the dread alarms 

Of danger then aflumed the deareft charms. 

What for the Fair was dared or fuffered, bore 

A faint-like merit, and was envied more; 

Till led by love-fick Fancy’s dazzled flight, 

From Court to Court forth roam’d Adventure’s Knight ; 

And tilts and tournaments, in mimic wars, 

Supplied the triumphs and the honour’d fcars 

Of arduous battles for their country fought, 

Till the keen relith of the marvellous wrought 

All wild and fever’d ; and each peaceful fhade, 

With batter’d armour deckt, its Knight difplay’d, 

In foothing tranfport, liftening to the ftrain 

Of dwarfs and giants, and ot monfters flain ; 

Of fpells all horror, and enchanters dire, 

And the fweet banquet of the amorous fire, 

When Knights and Ladies chatte, relieved from thral!, 

Liold Love’s high holiday in bower and hall, 
*’Twas thus, all plealing to the languid thought, 


With magic power the tales of magic wrought ; 
A 3 Tit} 
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Till, by the Mufes armed, in all the ire 
Of wit, refiftlefs as eleétric fire, 

Forth rode La Mancha’s Knight; and fudden fled 
Goblins and beauteous nymphs, and Pagans dread, 
As the delirious dream of ficknefs flies, 

When health returning {miles from vernal fkies,’ 


Tt is needlefs to point out the happy illuftration of the roman. 
tic character he has been painting, contained in the following 
fimile ; . 

His manners wildly celour’d as the flowers 
And flaunting plumage of Brazilian bowers. 


There is (p. 1g.) another beautiful fimile on the fame fubje& ; 


As through the piétured abbey-window gleams 
The evening Sun with bold though fading beams, 
So through the reverend fhade of ancient days 
Gleam thofe bold deeds with dim yet golden rays. 


The influence of chivalry in freeing Europe from the growing 
dominion of the Moors, is next adverted to: 


‘ But turn we now from Chivalry difeafed, 
To Chivalry when Honour’s wreath fhe feized 
From Wifdom’s hand.—From Taurus’ rugged fteep, 
And Caucafus, far round with headlong fweep, 
As wolves wild howling from their famifh’d.den, 
Rufh’d the devouring bands of Sarazen : 
Their favage genius, giant-like and blind, 
Trampling with fullen joy on human kind, 
Affyria lay its own uncover’d grave, 
And Gallia trembled to th’ Atlantic wave: 
In awful wafte the faireft cities moan’d, 
And human Liberty expiring groan’d 
When Chivalry arofe :— Her ardent eye 
Sublime, that fondly mingled with the fky, 
Where patience watch’d, and ftedfaft purpofe frown’d 
Mixt with Devotion’s fire, fhe darted round, 
Stern and indignant; on her glittering fhield 
‘The Crofs fhe bore, and proudly to the field 
High plum’d fhe rufh’d; by Honour’s dazzling fired, 
Contcious of Heaven’s own caufe, and all infpired 
By holy vows, as on the frowning tower 
The lightning vollies, on the crefted power 
Of Sarazen fhe wing’d her javelin’s way, ‘ 
And the wide-wafting giant proftrate lay.’ 


Then drawing a comparifon between the prefent ftate of thofe 
parts of Europe that are ftill under the yoke of the Turks, and 
of others from whence they have been driven, he thus very pete 
tinently clofes it: 

—Atk what Chriftian Europe owes the high i 


And ardent foul of gallant Chivalry, 
Atk, and let Turkith Europe’s groans reply ! 


The 
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The naval glory of the Portuguefe, during the time they firft 
eftablifhed themfelves in Afia, and their fubfequent degeneracy 
d decline, are next confidered ; and here, in every fcene, 

His fading country rufhes on his thought. 
But the parakel, according to Mr. Mickle, is not likely to hold 
untverfally ; Portugal is fo firuated, that though fhe may be oc- 
cafionally deprefled, fhe is fure in time to emerge again into 
confequence: not fo his fading country 
When Albion falls, the falls to rife no more, 

Were not Mr. Mickle’s poetical character already afcertained 
by his excellent tranflation of the Portuguefe Homer *, the 
Reader might eafily be enabled, from the fpecimens we have 
given, to make a proper eftimate of his abilities. His verfifica- 
tion is undoubtedly fpirited and harmonious ; but we think it 
would be more fo, did he lefs frequently make a practice of 
running one verfe into another, 

Has not the Poet violated the propriety of our language in the 
following line ? 

Great Albuquerk renown'd its generous pride. 
And has he not alfo violated metaphorical propriety in 

Iberia’s fields with rich and genuine ore 

Of ancient manners woo the traveller’s eye? 
To woo the eye with ore of ancient manners is certainly a moft un- 
ufual figure of fpeech. ‘Thefe, however, are blemifhes too tri- 
vial to detract from the general merit of the poem. 

It may be a pleafing piece of intelligence to moft Readers to 
acquaint, them that the Royal Academy of Lifbon, of which Mr. 
Mickle, who was prefent at the ceremony of its commencement, 
had the honour to be admitted a member, is under the prefi- 
dency of one of the moft illuftrious characters of the age, Prince 
Don John of Braganza, Duke of Lafoens. ‘* His Grace, who 
has within thefe few years returned to his native country, was 
about twenty-two years abfent from it. During the late war, 
he was a volunteer in the army of the Emprefs Queen, in which 
he ferved as Lieutenant General, and particularly diftinguifhed 
himfelf at the battle of Maxen, where the Pruffians were de- 
feated. After the peace, he not only vifited every court of Eu- 
rope, moft of whole languages he fpeaks fluently, but alfo tra- 
veiled to Turkey and Egypt, and even to Lapland. His Grace 
is no lefs diftinguifhed by his tafte for the Belles Lettres, than 
for his extenfive knowledge of Hiftory and Science.” 

It is with fingular complacency we look forward to the revo- 
lution fuch a charaéter as this is capable of producing in the 


(ee 


* For Our account of the Tranilation of the Lufiad of Camcens, fee 
Review, Vols. LIV, and LV. In our goth volume, we likewife 
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mentioned the 2d edition of that valuable work. 
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manners of his countrymen: under fuch patronage, and with 
fuch an exalted example of imitation to ftimulate and urge them 
on, the day may, poflibly, be not far diftant when even Porty- 
gal may rival the reft of Europe in Arts, in Letters, and Hy. 


manity. (.. sal 


_ 





———. 


Arr. V. Geergics, Ina Series of Letters toa Friend. By William 
Halyburton, D.D. 8vo. 6s. fewed. Edinburgh printed, Sold 
by Donaldfonin London. 1782. 


“ROM the title of this book, we were led to imagine it 
might poffibly be formed upon a plan fimilar to that of 
the Georgics of Virgil. We find we were miftaken. Virgil’s 
poem is merely didactic; this is of a fublimer {pecies: nothing 
lefs than epic honours will gratify the ambition of Dr. Haly- 
burton. And, if an epic poem be rightly defined, *¢ a fable 
related in verfe (and elevated profe is nearly the fame thing), to 
infpire admiration, in reprefenting to us the action of an hero, 
favoured and affifted by heaven, who exccutes fome grand de- 
fign, notwithftanding all the obftacles that oppofe him,” the 
Doétor’s title is indifputable. We will venture to pronounce 
this performance to be as unexceptionable in its conftituent 
parts, as in its general conftru€tion. ‘The fable, the characters, 
the fentiments, the language, the machinery, are all in their fe- 
veral kinds perfect and complete. The action, in obedience to 
a precept of Ariftotle, is GREAT, ONE, and ENTIRE. It is 
no iefs than the producing from an eftate, yiclding at prefent 
only the paltry fum of 3,700]. per anium, an annual revenue 
of upwards of 70,0001. exclufive of timber, fufficient for the 
building an Armada; wool, as much as will lengthen all the 
hillibegs in the Highlands into breeches ; and honey, as a fubfti- 
tute for fuzar, more than will compenfate for the lofs of the 
Weft Indies. To the creative imagination of Homer, the Author 
has united the judgment of Virgil. He never deviates into any 
wanton or ufelefs digreffions: his epifodes, fuch as that of the 
chimney and the gun-barrel, the manufaturing of pea-chicks, 
the convertion of the Highlands into a rice-garden, &«. are all 
connected with his fubject, fubfervient to his princips' defign, 
and eflentially neceffary to the conduct of his fable. In the em- 
ployment of his machuiery he had no occafion to advert to the 
Horatian precept, 
lee deus interfit, nifi dignus vindice Nodus 
Inciderit. 

Here is dignus vindice Nodus enough, with a witnefs, to au- 
thorize the appearance of al] the divinities of the Pantheon. 
Afferting, therefore, the poet’s charter of guidlibet audendi, the 
Author introduces Minerva, or the genius of Scotland ae the 
cene 
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fcene lics in that country), affuming the perfon of Dr. Halybur- 

ton, and conducting the hero of this epico-didactic romance 

through variety of adventures and enchantments, to his Fairy 
palace on the banks of Fairbrook, And here, Reader, fhall you 
be introduced to the hero and his conduStor : 

‘ sir, | know not where you could pafs fix or eight weeks of the 
fummer fo agreeably as on your own improved eliate. ‘To mask the 
increafing fertility of the fields, the growth of hedges and trees in 
progreflion from the lait to the frit plantation, your numerous handy- 
works on Fairbrook and its banks, and above all, a multiplying race 
of happy mea, mutt give great delight. 

‘Ore qguateraion will futtice for head-quarters, Forage for a 
dozen hories will not be felt. By thitting from one quaternion to 
avother, you obtain a minute derail of the economy of the whoie. 

‘ As you approach, the f{miling babes are lifping your name; the 
herds, the flocks exult, while trees in freiher foliape, and paitures 
and corns in deepening verdure, hail the coming pretence. 

‘ Hofpiteltty, character, gratitude cali on you, to make every 
thing agreeable to your fummer fociety. From them your people 
catch a complacent urbanity of manners. Even neighbouring fquires, 
divetted of iuilen ferocity, learn to relifh the jovs ot polithed life. 

‘ A's milk can be had by fubiituting the-affes for goats in any one 
gquaternion. The whole waters of fouth, and half thofe of fouth-eatt 
quaternion, in confluence at Millville triangle, enable you to have 
baths of all forts, Jet the building be elegant, though fmall. Our 
climate and clothing render bathing of little ufe to the healthfal. 
Greeks, Romens and Hebrews, under an elevated fun, were clothed 
in frowzy woollen, Colleéted in his imperatorial purple, the mighty 
Julius met the fate of dire ambition, without a flirt to his back, 

‘ A tower of 1¢o yards on the top of your fugar-loaf mount would 
be high!y ornamental, and would give a commanding view of fea and 
Jand, and terminating mountains. The materials are at hand, Ia 
making the afcent, where f{pades, pickaxes and fledges fa'l, recourfe 
can be bad to vinegar, fire, and gunpowder. ‘Ihe whole expence 1s 
below your notrce. 

‘Tbave fsid nothing of dry rice, nor of Spanifh, Sicilian and 
Smyrna {oring- wheats, nor of the Siberian wheat, nor of the new po- 
tatoes, nor of the new grafles from America and elfewhere, becaule 
their utility is not os yet fuficiently afcertained, 

‘ it were proper you planted one-third of your wheat land, with 
that bearded fort called by bakers rivets and cones. ‘i hough the 
Duixture embrowns, it gives a tateful juicineis to bread. 

* Your wheat will weigh not Icfs than 64 lib. the bufhel, which 
gives 56 lib. flour, which makes of flandard bread (g} lib. ‘The 
quarcer then gives bread 556 lib, The annual bread of a man at 13 
lib, daily, in a leap year, amounts cnly to sag lib. Your oats give 
43 id. meal the buthel. Along with one piat fkimmed milk a la- 
bourer’s breakfait is 1 half pound oatmeal made into pottage. His 
annual oatmeal thea is 183 lib. or five bufiels, 18 lib. His {mall 
beer is 1d. a-day, and his ftrong for 6o holidays, whereof Sun- 
Cays make ¢2, is 5s. per annum. His flefh is gd. and fith 3d. 
awees. ‘Puls is better than cod-fith for winter, and will not coft 
more 
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more than 14%. the quintal. His butter is 12 ounces, and cheef 
one lib. a-weck. His rice eight ounces, and honey two. Barley 
eight, and peafe four ounces, and eggs one dozen a-week, The 
Goodman’s large garden gives pot-herbs, greens and routs.’ 

Then follows the labourer’s annual bill of fare. A few pages 
more conduct us to the laft chaptcr ; which we fhall give as 
farther fpecimen : 

‘ By the fimple rule of doing one thing at once, Mynheer Jan de 
Witiz did more bufinefs than any one mao in Europe, and found {pare 
time befides for difplaying thofe gentlemanly accomplifhments he {g 
liberally poffefied. 

* Amidft your Columella’s regular multiplicity of affairs, his bof. 
nefs direct is with the fix firfl Goodmen, the mill-mafler, hog- matt 
gardener, bee-maiter, and matter-foretier. 

* Among your fervants, let the {cale of preferment reach from the 
youngelt plowboy to the fenior firlt Goodman. ‘Thus you wiil pro. 
duce and encourage merit. ; 

* Goodmen’s deputies are picked from the inferior fervants. De. 
puties in courfe fucceed Goodmen, Of the fix firft Goodmen you 
can have a gradation of 75, 85, 95, 105, 115, and 125]. a-year, 

* For the fame reafon why millers want poultry, your threhhers are 
un married. ' 

‘ Your feftivals are four, according to the feafons. Their utility 
is felf-apparent. This or fome {uch may be the order. 

‘ The quaternicns, and fo forth, being put under the care of mar- 
ried women, in the morning the people, in their beft array, rendez- 
vous on the {chool-green. 

* You take your ftation on horfeback in front of the inn, and the 
proceflion begins. 

‘ Preceded by a band of mufic, march the Goodmen’s deputies, 
with fheep-hooks in their bands. They are led by a malter-fhepherd 
ele€ted by themfelves, who has a filver fheep-hook, with which he 
falutes as with a fpontoon. 

‘ Next come 96 milk-maids, followed by 24 boys on poneys, fol- 
lowed by 24 dairy: miftreffes on palfreys. The dairy-miftrefles falute 
with the right-hand. 

‘ They are followed by 18 Goodmen on horfeback, one of them 
bearing a ftandard with rural fymbolical devices, Next comes Cole- 
melia, fingle, followed at proper diftance by the fix firft Goodmen. 
All thefe falute with the hat. 

‘ Next come gz threfhers, then 70 plowmen, then 48 cowherds, 
then 24 hogherds, then 48 feeders, followed by 120 lads and boys. 
Follows the bee-matter at the head of beemen, gardeners and foreft- 
ers, followed by the mafter-gardener and mafter-forefter. ‘The maf- 
ters falute with the hat. Next comes the mill-maifler on bhorfeback, 
Jeading your fervants of Millville, whoie rear is brought up by the 
heg-mafier on horfeback, The mailers feiure, 

* Next comes a band of mufic. Then the fchoolmafler who fa- 
tutes, and is followed by his {cholars, followed by the ufhers, who fa- 
Jute: then the other inhabitants of Millville, and the whole of Parihh- 
town properly difpofed, who all falace. 7 
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«The weather permitting, the proceifion is fucceeded by acon- 
cert on the mill-pond. — The people then difperfe to their homes, and 
afer a plentiful good dinner, pafs the reft of the day in dancing and 
-srocent revelry. In the evenings of winter and {pring feaits, fire- 
works are played off from the Tower, ‘Ihe arucle of 4061. 135. 
annual liberalities will pay your whole expences of thefe, and four 
oper holidays, 7%. new year, your birth-day, and two parochial 
wedding-dayse ; 

‘ Proportioned to your eflate unimproved, the peafantry of all 
England fall fhort of 3,600,000 fouls. Proportioned to the fame im- 
roved, they would be 10,800,090, 

+ From the encouragement given to marriage, your annual births 
will not be fewer than 120, or the 22} part of the whole. From the 
found good food, and the cleanly well-aired dwellings, your burials 
will nor exceed 70, Your annual fupernumeraries then are so. 

‘ This extended to all England, the annual increafe were 200,000. 
In time of the horteft war, here were recruits for a navy and army of 
half a million of natives. In times of peace, after recruiting both, 
after recruiting the overgrown devouring metropolis, and fupplying 
the demands of trading navigation, there would remain a numerous 
accretion to colonics. 

‘ Before I conclude, let me be indulged with a retrofpective glance 
at the quantity of human food annually produced on your eftate; it 
being underitood beforehand. 

imo, That each article be valued at the price it is worth to a full- 
grown man, whofe liberal annual fare is equal to tol. 108.3 while 
that of each perfon taken in grofs is 7]. or two-thirds of the above 
fam. 

2do, That honey and fruit be left out of the account, as few land- 
holders can be duppofed poffefled of your advantageous fituation for 
fuch culture. 

‘ 3210, That fuperabundance can be bartered for deficiency, and 
for whayyou plgnt not, Thus you fuperabound in wheat and pork, 
are deficient in‘barley and oats, and plant neither hops nor peate. 


* Annual Produ& of human Food on the Eftate of Parifhtown, the Apiary 





and Garden exclufive. 
Wheat, 7224 quarters, at3os.  - - £. 10,836 0 © 
Barley, 5670 quarters, at 16s. 8d. - - 472; 0 Oo 
Oats, 70874 quarters, at 13s. 4d. - + 4725 0 °O 
Potatoes, 86,400 bufhels, at 15. “ - - 4320 © O 
Poultry at 2d. per lib. only, == : - 3801 8 © 
Eggs at 3d. per dozen, : - . 737 9 
7800 hogs, at 35s. only, : - - 13,050 90 © 
6240 pigs, at 1s. 6d. only, - - 4638 0 0 
434 cows, at 25], - - - 12,100 0 O 
356 ditto, at 2: |. ~ - - 7686 0 Oo 
Trouts, at 1d. per lib. only, - . 1600 90 O 
Beef, reared, at 3d. per lib. - . - 3000 0 O 
Ditto, ftall-fed, increafed, - - 3840 0 O 
Ditto, grafs-fed, on two farms, - - 360 0 Oo 





Carried over, £. 71,849 17 © 
Brought 
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Brought over £. 71,849 19 


3120 lambs, at 12s. 6d. - - 1950 6 : 
Milk of ewes, - “ » 1038 0 6 
84 wedders, at 255. - ™ ™ 180 0 6 
48> old ewes, . - - ‘ 480 0 6 
Goats, fay only, - - . 360 © 9 
Roots of Foreitwick only, : - - bon 4 


° 8,37 8 
To be Pe ' Sa 8 : 
wees Cue 
Balance, , - 709252 0 9 
which is equal to the annual fare of 10,036 people in grois, 
To be iubtracted, 
Corn to 4950 hogs at 11S, o - i. 2722 10 





Diito to 396 roolis at sos. - - ° 999 © ° 
Ditto to trouts, . o * n 434 3 4 
Potatoes to 396 fows, g1} buhhels, - . 18560 15 9 
Dito to 296 roolts, - . . 1806 15 6 
Meat to $0 dogs, at 11, ser diem, - . 595 § 0 

f 8125 8 4 


‘ It follows, that the arable of all England, brought to fuch height 
of cultivation, would liberally feed above forty millions of inhabitants. 

* Thus, Sir, in compliance with your defire, have I given you my 
unreferved opinion. Inftead of a tharper among tharpers, I have de- 
}ineated a patriarch loving and beloved, bleffing and bleffed bya 
great family. If cought I have written prove beneficial to yourfelf 
and my cotemporaries, ] have my reward.’ 

More laff words. Our Author has added a Poetical Dialogue 
between AGRICULTURE and CoMMERCE. It is a difpute for 

recedence, and is carried on with hu ; 
precedence, and is carried on with humour (- t.6, 


Art. VI. Leofe Hints upon Education, chiefly concerning the Culture 
of the Heart. °-vO. 5s. bell, Edinburgh; Murray, London. 
1751. 

vo 7 E have fo often been entertained by the ingenious writ- 
VV ings of the refpetable Author of this work, Lord 

Flaims, that it is with much regret we announce a publication 

from his pen, in which we difcover little of that keen penctra- 

tion, and vigorous conception, which we always expeét in his 
productions. “The obfervations are, in general, too obvious to 
be interefling ; the exemples are for the moft part trivial ; there 

Is a negligence in the ityle, icarcely to be pardoned in the Au- 

thor of Elements of Critictjn:; and the work is encumbered with 

a collection of tales and verfes, in the fele&tion of which the 

Editor has exerted but a {mall portion of his wonted judgment 

and tafe. From a writer of fuch reputation, we are apprehen- 

five it will hardly be admutced as a fufficient apology, that the 
6 Author 
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Author only profefles to write Lesfe Hints, upon Education. 
The fubject was fo important, and, after all that has been writ- 
ten upon it, is fo far from being exhautted, that it deferved, 
and required this eminent Writer’s well-dize/ted thoughts. 

The following remarks, refpecting the improvement of the 
ative virtues, are a favourable fpecimen of the piece: 

‘ With regard to active virtues, there is a beauty in candour and 
Jain dealing, which procures good will and affection even above 
many virtues that make a more iplendid figure. Natere prompts to 
this virtues for no perfon ever recurred to diflimulation but to 
hide fome wrong. Candour is indced a great fweetener in fociety ; 
for without it there can be no friendfhip nor mutual confidence, 
Marifchal de Turenne, when he commanded in Germany, was offered 
a coniiderable fum, by a neutral city, to march another way. ‘* [ 
cannot accept, faid the Marifchal, beeaufe I do not intend to take 


’ the road to your city.’ This fingle ftroke of charafter, was fufficient 


to endear that great man, even to the enemies of his country: fuch 
candour is fcarce confifient with any vice. As children are naturally 
candid, it is an eafy and pleafant tafk to keep them fo. If their con- 
fidence be gained by kindly treatment, they will never think of dif- 
fempvling. 

‘ 2d, In the foregoing fection it was obferved, that the way to in- 
vigorate compaffion in a child, 1s to fhow it objeéts in difirefs. You 


| may now add inftruétion to fight. Make your children fenfible that 


none are fecure apain{t misfortunes, and that ncither birth, heal]th, 
nor riches afford prote€tion. Give them inttances of the viciflitudes 
of fortune, of men in high life reduced like Haman to bitter mifery. 
Cicero, talking of Czfar in one of his pleadings, paints in lively co- 
lours his martial atchievements, overcoming feafons as well as ene- 
mies; but mentions with more fatisfaction, the generous proteétion 
he gave to an old friend, who, by an unforefeen event, had fallen not 


‘only into mifery but into difgrace. ‘* Conqueft, fays he, makes a 


man immortal; and who would not exert every power to become im- 
mortal! Aéts of private friendfhip can have no motive but goodnefs 
of heart. And confidering Cafar, at the top of human grandeur, 
continuing attentive, like a private perfon, to the neceflities of the 
unhappy, [ efleem him a greater man than in the midit of his victc- 
ries,” 

‘* 3d, There cannot be a more inftructive leffon to young perfons, 
than that happinefs depends not on pomp and grandeur, nor on other 
external circumitances. ‘The feat of happinefs is in the heart: one 
contented with his lot cannot be unhappy. Auguitus, after prevai!l- 
ing over his rivals, governed during 40 years amighty empire. His 
immenfe power, however, could not proteét him from affliflion. ie 
did not prevent him from exclaiming againft Varus, for the lofs of 
his German legins ; nor from beating his head againft the wall, and 
filling his palace with lamentations. What availed his conquefts, 
When his intimate friends plotted againft his life? His grandeur did 
hot prevent the mifcondutt of fome of his relations, nor the death of 
all. He himfelf, the laft of his family, was mifled by his wife to 


Name a moniter for his fucceffor. Such was the miferable fate of 
that 
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that mafter of the world; though pronounced the happieft of men by 
thofe who can pierce no deeper than the furface. 

* 4th, Tafte is one of our faculties that is the floweft in its progrefs 
toward maturity ; and yet may receive fome improvement, during 
the courfe of domeftic education. Compare with your pupils two 
poems on the fame fubject, or two paflages. Take the lead in point. 
ing out beauties and blemifhes, in the fimpleft manner. After fome 
time, let them take the lead under your correétion. You cannot 
have a better book for that exercife than the Spe@ator. A pleafing 
vein of gentec] humour runs through every one of Addifon’s Papers, 
which like the {weet flavour of a hyacinth, conftantly cheers, and 
never overpowcrs. Steele’s Papers, on the contrary, are little better 
than trafh: there is fcarce athought or fentiment that is worthy to 
be transferred into a common-place book. My pupil reads a few 
Papers daily, without a fingle obfervation on my part. After fome 
time, I remark to him the difference of compofition ; which, in the 
courfe of reading, becomes more and more apparent. The latt fle 
is to put him on diflinguifhing the two authors. He at firft makes 
an aukward figure; but I know from trial, that he may be brought 
to diftinguith fo readily, as fometimes to name the author from the 
very firft period, ‘‘ Foh! fays he, that is Steele, we'll have no 
more of him.” 

‘ sth, During infancy, authority fhould be abfolute without re. 
Jaxation, But let the parents or governor watch the firft dawn of 
reafon, which ought to be laid hold of for giving exercife to the 
judment of their pupil. They may begin with prefenting two fimple 
things, and bidding him choofe for himifelf, Let them proceed flow- 
ly to things lefs imple. After fome exercife of this kind, it is time 
to demand a reafon for his choice. If he be at a lofs, a reafon may 
be fuggefted fo flyly, as to make him think it his own, which will 
raife a defire to find out reafons. Exercife is not more falutary to 
the body than to the mind. When he wants to have any thing done, 
Jet him firft try what he can dohiméelf. A favage having none to 
apply to for advice or dire€tion, is reduced to judge for himfelf at 
every turn; he makes not a fingle flep, without thinking before-hand 
what is to follow; by which means, a young favage is commonly 
endued with more penetration, than an Oxford or Cambridge {cho- 
Jar. In point of education, | hold it better for a young man to 
err fometimes on his own judgment, than to follow implicitly the 
more mature judgment of his preceptor. A boy who is never per- 
mitted to think for himfelf till he is fifteen, will,probably continue a 
boy for life.’ 

This book is dedicated to the Queen, in a ftrain of good 
fenfe, and manly freedom, which does great credit to the un- 


derftanding and heart of the Writer, E 
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Art. VII. OJdferwations on the Scottish Diale&. By John Sinclair, 
Efq; M.P. 8vo. 48. Boards. Cadell. 1782. 


R. Sinclair’s defign is Jaudable. He profeffeth to remove 
the difagreeable diftin@ion which a different dialect hath 
roduced between nations united under the fame government, 
and conneéted by fimilar cuftoms and laws. It will, however, 
be at once obvious, that this muft be imperfectly done, unlefs 
the pronunciation and tone be changed as well as the words. 
The latter can only be acquired by habit and attention, for no 
rules can teach it; and for the former, our neighbours have a 
very refpeQtable affiftant in Mr. Sheridan. 

The prefent performance may, we imagine, be very ufeful 
for the purpofes intended: and we have little doubt but that it 
will be favourably received by thofe who think the Englifh 
language an object worthy their attainment. It would be un- 
candid to object, that the execution is hitherto incomplete, 
fince the Author fairly allows it, and politely requefts affiftance 
for a future edition. We wifh it were in our power to fupply 
his deficiencies ; but fuch details would be very unentertaining 
to the greater part of our Readers. He will however allow us 
to fuggeft to him, that the perufal of his work hath led us to 
fufpect, that he hath been chiefly converfant with the inha- 
bitants of the northern and eaftern coafts of Scotland; for an 
inhabitant of Edinburgh would, we are convinced, have aftord- 
ed him much of the affiftance he wanted. It is not, perhaps, 
univerfally known, that the Englifh language doth not degene- 
rate in exact proportion of the diftance from the capital. It is 
very indifferent in Yorkfhire ; it is worfe in Northumberland ; 
and ftill more corrupt in the Lothians; but it amends in Inver- 
nefsfhire; it is very tolerable in Aberdeen, and not materially 
worfe in Bamff and Caithnefs. In the northern counties of 
Scotland, the Gaelic, or Erfe (a branch of the old Celtic root), 
is the language commonly fpoken by the people. The Englifh 
(which is derived from the Gothic) was originally introduced 
by people of diftin&tion, who became polifhed in their language 
and manners from their intercourfe and conneétion with this 
country ; hence it is comparatively pure in thofe places where 
the ancient language of Scotland chiefly abounds. 

It hath been frequently obferved, that the provincial dialeéts 
are the real remains of the old Englifh: and approach the near- 
eft tothe Saxon original. This work affords, in many inftances, 
a ftriking proof of it; for where the words are not influenced 
by the ancient connection between the Scotch and the French, 
we have been credibly informed, that they frequently re- 
femble the language gf a very diftant county in England {De- 
vonthire }, * Siihke! e alfo, who often disfigured his lan- 
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guage by the dialect of his native county, often ufes words 
which are now thought peculiar to Scotland ; and we have reae 
fon to think, that fome of his plays would be better underftood 
by an untutored inhabitant of Edinburgh, than of London. A 
Scotchman would at once perceive the precife point of diftinc- 
tion in the expreflion of Miranda in the Tempeft—‘s He’s gentle 
and not fearful.” —** Enterprizes of great pith and moment,” js 
a phrafe perfectly familiar to him. It would be endle{s to point 
out fimilar inftances. 

As we have exprefled our approbation of the attempt and 
execution in general, it is equally our duty to point out fome 
defe&ts and miftakes, which it will be eafy for the Author to 
rectify in a future edition. 

We would firft fuggeft to him, that the arrangement is fome- 
times too complicated ; and at other times too deficient. The 
different phrafes peculiar to Scotland often depend on the force 
of a fingle word ; fo that the labour of the learner would be 
much facilitated, if they were reduced into the alphabet under 
that word. Again; as it is often troublefome to trace the words 
from verbs to participles, and fometimes to adjeCtives, we would 
recommend it to the Author, to unite many of thofe alphabets; 
and this fhould the rather be done, becaufe a variety of words, 
at firft ufed proteffionally, become at laft entirely colloquial. 
We thought he had omitted the phrafe, * condefcend on’— 
which is fometimes ufed in converfation, and often in the pul- 
pit: we looked for it under the colloquial verbs without effe& ; 
and at laft unexpectedly found it among the law-phrafes. As 
Englifbmen we mutt inform our Author, that ¢ grates’ have the 
fame denomination, whether moveable or not: that * flum’ is 
probably a contraciton of * flummery’—a word exprefiive of the 
little folidity of flattering fpeeches, and ufcd in the fame fenfe in 
many counties of England. We would not prefume to contend 
with Mr. Sinclair in his own language ; but we would with to 
afk him, whether antle doth not generally fignify a large quan- 
. tity. We have reafon to imagine, that ‘ Jaigh,’ when applied 
to a houle, means fomewhat befides ‘ low.’ It implies, gene- 
rally, that you enter into it on a level with the ftreet. § Whins’ 
are alfo a {pecies of /fone, as well as * furze;’ and it is of this 
ftone that Salifbury Craigs, near Edinburgh, are compofed; 
from whence it was brought to pave the ftreets of London. 

Mr. Sinclair attributes the elegant paftoral of the ¢ Gentle 
Shepherd’ to Allan Ramfay. It is furely fuperior to the other 
productions of that poet. We have heard that it was compofed 
by a gentleman of a molt elevated charaficr and rank in the 
Court of Seffion, We fhall be obliged to any of our Readers 


for information on this head. 
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Aat. VIII. Ox the Longitude: In a Letter, to the Honourable the 
Commiffioners of that Board Fcontaining, Remarks on the Ac- 
counts given of a Clock at Manheim, and that of a Pocket Chro- 
nometer at Greenwich; both made by Mr. John Arnold. 4to. 
2s. 6d. Robinfon. 1 81. 


HAT we may introduce the Author of this publication to 

our Readers in a manner which cannot, we apprehend, 
be difagreeable to himfelf, we fhall tranfcribe the two following 
paragraphs from p. 53 of his work. Speaking of the laft act 
which was made for giving a public reward for improving the 
methods, already in practice, for finding the longitude at fea, 
he fays, ¢ At the time of enacting this act, they were fo fen- 
fible of having been fairly bilked out of the firft reward, that 
they were determined to referve a power to themfelves of dilking 
every future competitor for the fecond. This cannot fail of 
difcouraging good artifts, who have but fmall intereft, and few 
trumpeters to found their praife, and proclaim their difcoveries. 
Such obftacles thrown in the way of Dr. Hook, the father of me- 
chanical inventions, and of Mr. HuTcuinson, the prince of phi- 
lfephers, though of an unhappy talent for writing, have deprived 
the world of two valuable machincs in this way, which had been 
examined and approved of, by pe:fons well qualified, and pub- 
licly appointed for that purpofe.’ 

‘Tt is ftill further to be lamented, that this a& caft.even dif- 
ficulties in the way of aftronomers, who attempt to find the lon- 
gitude by perfecting the lunar theory: as it is not fpecified, 
whether the next preceding, or fubiequent, or any other period 
of the moon’s nodes, an interval of eighteen years and an half, 
is to be chofen for the trial of his theory. Another infuperable 
impediment lies alfo in his road; his theory and tables are to be 
confined entirely to the principles of gravitation laid down by 
Sir Ifaac Newton, though they never exifted in the univerfe.’ 

Thefe two paragraphs will bring our Readers, who, no doubt, 
are philofophers of one fort or other, perfectly acquainted with 
the Author, All that we fear is, they will be immediately fplit 
into parties, and will form different opinions concerning the 
truth or falfehood of his affertions, for he dea!s in little elfe, as 
we produce them, one by one, for their confideration: one 
clafs believing, without hefitation, every word he fays, while 
another will be very cautious how they credit any of them, 
a us obferve how the two fects and our Author jog on to- 
gether, 

The Author, p. 4, fays, ‘* The ingenious Mr. Harrifon has, 
fo fortunately for himfelf, obtained tie firft reward of 20,coo}. 
when his machine was attended with only a temporary fuccefs, 
and has ever fince been fo far from anfwesing the purpole, fo 
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much wanted and defired in navigation, that it is now totally 
laid afide.’ Very true! [fhaking their heads] fay the Afoji. 
philofophers : this is all found reafoning. It is a dire& falfehood, 
jay the other party :—The beft watch that has ever yet been 
tried at fea, and of the going of which any authentic account 
has been handed to the Public, was not only made on Mr, 
Harrifon’s principles, as indeed every watch muft that performs 
well, but exactly according to his mode of conftruétion alfo; 
and during more than feven years wisteh it has been at fea in 
two voyages, from the latter of which it is but lately returned, 
the manner wherein it has performed has been the admiration 
of every one who isacquainted with it: See Obfervations made in 
the Courfe of a Voyage towards the South Pole and round the World, 
publifhed by order of the Board of Longitude. ‘The account of 
the going of this watch in its latter voyage, together with the 
going of a watch made by A/r. Kendall, according to another 
mode of conftruCtion, is preparing for the prefs by order of the 
faine Board. 

Avain, p. §, © he Public muft ftill bear in memory, fays 
our Author, to what degree Dr. Mafkelyne exerted his prejudice 
againtt the performance of Ar. Harrifon’s time-keepers, even 
thofe not under his immediate examination, to make way for 
the Jjunar method of determining the longitude, by obfervations 
oh the diftances of the fun and ftars from the moon.’ Bravo! 
cries the Prince of Philofephers. Trim them, Billy! Down! 
down to the bottomlefs pit with thofe who pay no regard to 
truth, fays Gravitation: Dr. Mafkelyne never exerted his preju- 
dice, if you pleafe, again any of Mr. Harrifon’s time-keepers 
but one, and that was immediately under his examination. So far 
from it, that he exerted all his influence at the Board to procure 
another to he made exactly according to Mr. Harrifon’s model, 
by another artift; and it is this watch which has performed fo 
well, 

Our Author goes on, ¢ He [Dr. Mafkelyne] engaged him- 
felf to render it [the lunar method] practicable ; which he has 
accomplifhed to great perfection, by the affiftance of the ho- 
nourable Commifiioners of the Board of Longitude, in publifh- 
ing a Nautical Ephemeris. The management of this affords 
the Dottor a very handfome recompence for his trouble and 
afiduity, fince his fcheme failed in point, certainty, and accu- 
racy, required by Parliament to entitle him to become a compe- 
titor with Mfr. Harrifon for the reward.? Right again, fays 
Revealed Philofophy. Brother! thou {peakeft by infpiration ! 
Agreed, fay the Newtonians; but, we apprehend, it is by the 
infpiration of an evil fpirit: for although we have no doubt 
that Dr. Mafkelyne feels bimfelf amply rewarded both for what 
he has done, and is ftill doing, for his country in this — 
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ris reward is literally, as this Author exprefles it—by managing 
the publication of the Nautical Almanac; and therefore, the fpirit, 
ifa good one, would, we apprehend, have taken care to add, 
«without any pecuniary reward whatfoever.” 

In this manner, we have reafon to think, Readers might 
co wrangling on through every page of this extraordinary pub- 
cation; but as we imagine one part, at leaft, of our Readers 
have before them a fufficient fpec:men of the hiftorical abilities 
and integrity of this Author, we fhall clofe our examination of 
him in this refpeé&t with drawing the fubftance of what we have 
quoted above into one point. Dr. Mafkelyne, we find, has 
brought the lunar method of determining the longitude to great 
wr fection ; it is, notwithftanding, fo far fhort of AZr. ana ag 
method, both in point of certainty and accuracy, that the Doc- 
tor could not be a competitor with Adr. Harrijon for the reward ; 
and yet Ar. Harrifon’s is fo defeétive as to be * attended with 
only a temporary fuccefs; and has ever fince been fo far from 
anfwering the purpofes, fo much wanted and defired in naviga- 
tion, that it is now totally laid afide !!!’ 

We will now proceed to examine our Author’s fkill in the 
arts of clock and watch-making. But before we begin, it may 
not be improper to acquaint our Readers, that the principal de- 
ficn of this pamphlet feems to be the demolition of Mr, Ar- 
nold’s reputation in thefe two branches of mechanics; and that 
the rage which is vented on every one elfe is only fubordinate 
tothis grand point. What Mr. A. may have done to lay bare 
the red right arm of this Herculean opponent, is beft known to 
themfelves: the Preface to the Tranflation of C. A/Zayer’s Ac- 
count of the going of one of Adr. Arnold’s Clocks is the often- 
fille caufe, It is true, that Preface, as we have elfewhere ob- 
ferved, is written with a fufficient degree of oftentation and ill- 
nature, as well as want of knowledge of the fubject it relates to; 
but there is no reafon for fuppofing that it was written by Mr. 
Arnold; and if it were, it glances at no perfon for whom the 
Author of the pamphlet before us feems to have the leaft refpeét; 
and, confequently, we cannot help fuppofing, that the fore is 
deeper than it appears to be. But let us proceed to the exa- 
mination, . 

Page 11, * He [the Preface-writer] fays this Author, pro- 
ceeds on a wrong fuppofition, in taking for granted, that this 
Compound pendulum, made ip the ufual way, compenfated only 
for the expanfion and contraétion of the middle rod, fuftaining 
the ball, without any confideration had to the ball itfelf, which 
is by no means the cafe; and he feems not to know, that they 
are firft put together as nearly 2s theory will direét, and then 
adjufted ail together, practically or by trial, as Mr. Cumming 

as hewn ; which leaves it immaterial what part of the ball is 
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hxed to the rod: whether at bottom, middle, top, or any other 
part of it, fo long as they act in conjunétion, though neithe; of 
them would be true when {cparate, which is never required ; yer 
this unneceflary article is all Adv. Arnold’s contrivance can coe 
of; and whoever turns to Fig. 7, 8, g, and 12, in Plate 23 

and what is faid of them in the French work here referred to . 
cannot help being convinced of it: nor can the rath Fig, om 
the ift in Plate 28, with the account of them, leave any one at 
a lofs for this mode of either fufpending the ball, or compofin 

a pendulum with only five rods, as it is there exactly delineated, 
And the 8th Figure in the 23d Plate is, I prefume, capable of 
being improved to go with a fingle rod and a folid ball, much 
preferable to Mr. Lilicot’s, where the centre of the ball is cut 
out; or that where the thermometer is fufpended at reft while 
the whole pendulum is in motion; the fimple wooden pendu- 
lum ; the compound pendulum, with the ball divided into two 
parts; the gridiron pendulum with a folid ball; or any other I 
have feen. 

‘ Our ingenious countryman, A/r. Shelton, has been long be- 
fore-hand with both Mefirs. Berthoud and Arnold, in confidering 
this cafe of fufpending the ball; and by the help of the very 
geometrical problem, which the latter obtained a folution to 
from Dr. Majfkelyne, and others, he effected the fame thing, in 
a better manner than either, by means of a pin and feveral pin- 
holes through both the rod and ball, and then adjufted them to- 
gether, as Mr. Ellicot has directed for his+; which at once 
corrected every error either in the rods or ball; hereby he avoid- 
ed many inconveniencies which muft attend the lofs of a centre, 
or a divition of the ball, as in Mr. Arnold’s way, fo highly 
efteemed by the author and tranflator, as a new, advantageous, 
and furprifing difcovery.’ 

What is here faid relative to the gridiron pendulum, as it is 
ufually called, fhews, that this Author is but little acquainted 
with the nature of it; for it is utterly impoffible to adjuft it 
accurately in the manner he de(cribes. It is true, it has not been 
ufual to adjuft it in any other manner than that here fpoken of; 
but it is as true, that this method can never adjuft it abj- 
lutely,; becaufe the rods which compofe the gridiron are, on ac- 
count of their flender form, fo much more fufceptible of heat 
and cold than the ball is. Moreover, the ball will, on account 
of its maflivenefs, retain any certain degree of heat which it 
may have received, much longer than the rods will. On thefe 
two accounts, it is poffible, that the ball may be expanding, 
while the heat of the rods is decreafing ; and, confequently, 1 
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* Effai for | Horlogerie, par M. Perdinand Berthoud. 
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ny provifion fs made in the adjuftment of the rods for correcting 
the expaniion of the ball, both may be acting at one time, fo 
sto fhorten the diftance between the points of fufpenfion and 
ycillation. That the irregularities which arife from this caufe 
in the going of clocks are confined within very narrow limits 
is obvious, from the performance of many clocks which have 
sridiron pendulums, with the bal! fupported at the bottom; but 
that (ome errors mutt arife from fuch a mode of fupporting it is 
ss obvious to every one who is capable of entering into the 
merits of the fubjeét; and A/r. Arnold c0oetermty merited 
commendation, rather than cenfure, for attempting to remove 
them, If Adr. Shelton, as our Author afflerts, had effected the 
fame thing long before, by means of a pin, and feveral pin- 
holes, which pafled through both the rod and ball, he deferved 
in that, as he did in many other refpects, great praife alfo: but 
granting that he had done this, Mr. Arnold’s muft be allowed 
to be a more {cientific, as we!] as a more mechanical method of 
doing it than Mr. Shelton’s was; becaufe after Mr. Sheiton had 
thus pinned the ball to the rod, the pendulum could not be al- 
tered to bring the clock to go mean, or fydereal time, if it hap- 
pened not to be pinned right at frit, which is a thouland to one 
itwould not. On this fcore, therefore, Ar. 4rnold deferved 
praife, even if he had heard what Afr. Sheltcn had done before 
him; which it is probable he had nor, any more than ourfelves. 
Indeed, we rather fufpect that our Author is miftaken in this 
point, and that he has confounded a device which AZ. Shelton 
(after Mr. Graham) ufed for adjufting the rods of his pendulums 
one to another *, as we have never taken notice of any fuch 
thing in any of Mr. Shelton’s clocks, though we are acquainted 
with many of them. If we are wrong in this refpect, we fhall 
be glad to be fet right by a reference to fome clock of A/r. 
Sielton’s making, where this contrivance is put in execution. 

If we underftand our Author right, he fuppofes, that the bi- 
fection of the ball is neceflary to the mode which Mr, Arnold 
has adopted of fupporting it in his pendulums, or to the con- 
ftruction of them with five bars only, in which he is entirely 
miftaken ; for it has no relation to cither. Indeed, neither he 
nor Adr. Mayer, if we may judge from the manner in which 
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* What we allude to here is this: In many gridiron pendulums 
the lower part of the middle rod, which paffes down through the ba J, 
S compoled of three Hat bars; two of brafs and che ocher, which is 
In the midcle, of fleel, with feveral pin-holes through them ; fo that 
by patting a pin through one or the other of thefe holes, a greater 
or lef: part of the brafs bars comes into aétion; and, vf courfe, a 
grcarer or lefs degree of expanfion will be given wo ihe pendulum 
downwards, 
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they exprefs themfelves, feem to have any diftin& idea of jt, 
ufe, which appears to be neither more nor lefs than to Xpofe 
that part of the pendulum-rod, which is within the ball, to the 
firft, and moft minute, alterations in the heat of the atmofphere 
and by that means render it equally fufceptible with the rods of 
the gridiron. The aflertion, that a pendulum witha fingle rod 
and folid ball may be made to go better than either Mr, Arnold’s, 
Mr. Ellicot’s, or the gridiron pendulum, requires no com. 
ment. 

Before we quit the fubjedt cf pendulums, we cannot help ob- 
ferving, that both the Author of the Preface to the tranflation of 
Mayer’s Letter and this Writcr, notwithftanding one of them 
has taken upon him to attack, and the other to defend it, are 
equally unacquainted with the meaning of Air. Cumming, when 
he fays, that ** Though, in theory, five bars only are neceflary 
conitructing a gridiron, nine are requifite in practice,” as they 
themiclves mutt have feen, if they had read four lines farther ; 
for he adds, ** in order that the bar to which the pendulum jis 
immediately fufpended may be equally fupported on each fide, 
to prevent fuch tremulous motion, or bending of the rods, as 
mighe otherwife take place.” It is here evident, that Mr. C, 
had no refpect to any thing but the conftruction of the gridiron 
pendulum as it was originally made by its truly ingenious in- 
ventor, and bis declaration, that ** Nine bars are neceflary in 
practice,” relates to that mode of conftruction, and not to any 
other method of conftrudting it, either with five bars of brafs 
and fteel, when thoie bars are all of them made longer than 
ujual; nor when the bars which expand upwards are made of 
any other fubitance (as zinck), which expands more than brafs 
does with the tame degree of heat. ‘The former of thefe modes, 
it is well known, has been adopted by AZ. Berthoud; and, if we 
are not miftaken, tie latter of them by Mr. Arnold. We are, 
however, far from being convinced that any confiderable advan- 
tages will be derived trom either ef them; for AZ. Berthoud’s 
bars muft defcend into the ball. in which cafe the action of heat 
and cold will not be fo regular as it is in the common form ; 
and in the latter, the zinck bars mult be mace thicker than the 
{teel ones, to compenfate for the brittlenefs of the matter, and, 
of couric, may not feel fmall changes, nor indeed any change 
in the {late of the air, fo foon as the itecl ones will. But let ex- 
perience decide in this matter. 

* Either zgnorance, or partial prejudice,’ fays our Author, 
© muft have influenced both Dr. Adafkelyne and Mr. Arnold in 
applying rubies to the pallets and pivot holes of the fwing wheel 
to the clock at Greenwich, on the principle of Wr. Grabam’s 
eicapenient, in preference to thofe made by Mr. Cumming; 
Where each pallet has its own arbor, with an horizontal arm and 
a {mall 
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s{mall weight upon it, moveable at pleafure; thefe arms, and 
heir re(pective weights, always falling alternately from the 
ame height, Communicate the maintaining power to the pendu- 
lym at each defcent, with all the uniformity of gravity itfelf.. 
Here no variation of weight to the clock, no different denfity of 
the air, no friction or candying of the oil upon the pivots, and 
tecth of the wheels, even had it the tenacity of treacle itfelf, 
through the whole train, and upon the pallets themfelves, no 
expantion and contraction of the arbors, pivots, leaves, and 
teeth, can bave the leaft influence on the going of the clock, 
when properly executed; whereas all thefe impediments mutt 
neceflarily take place in every clock on Mr. Graham’s efcape- 
ment, even were the pallets made of diamonds inftead of rubies.’ 
What a curious paragraph is this! We make no remarks on 
the abufive terms with which it fets out, nor on the confufed 
and ob{cure manner in which he has exprefled himfelf through- 
out, becaufe they are common almoft to every paragraph in the 
pamphlet; but the extravagance of his aflertions muft not be 
paled over. He aflerts, that no different denfities of the air can 
ale the going of a clock with Mr. Cumming’s efcapement: 
but if he had known in what manner the motion of pendulums 
is affected by different denfities of the atmofphere, he muft have 
feen that his pendulum is more liable to be affected by this caufe 
than others are; for it is liable to the fame action on the ball 
and rods that they are; and, what is worfe, the motion of the 
{mall weights which communicate the maintaining power to it 
is liable to be affected alfo, on which account thefe balls will 
not * communicate the maintaining power with all the uniform- 
ity of gravity itielf.’ But there is another, and a much greater 
caufe than this, why thefe balls do not ‘ communicate the main- 
taining power to the pendulum with a!] the uniformity of gra- 
vity itfelf,” which is this: notwithftanding the effects of that 
oil, which is applied to the train, does not affeét the going of 
clocks which have Mr. Cumming’s efcapement ; the oi] which 
is put to the pivots on which the balls move, that communicate 
the maintaining power, does, by preventing thefe balls from de- 
icending fo freely when the oil is foul, as they do when it is clean 
and fluid ; and, of courfe, fo much power is not communicated 
tothe pendulum in the former cafe as in the latter. Moreover, 
the tenacity of the oil which is applied to the arms of the pen- 
dulum, where the balls aét (and oil muft be ufed there), will 
prevent the balls from quitting the arms at all times with the 
lame freedom ; and we are not clear that the tenacity may not 
be great enough in this part to ftop the clock; the efee of it 
may, undoubtedly, be very great: much greater, probably, than 
all the oil that is applied to Mr, Graham’s whole train and pale 
lets alfo. If our Author attempts to evade this argument by a 
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dire denial of the fact, let him tell us, why Mr. Cumming’s 
clocks have never yet gone fo well as Mr. Graham’s. As to the 
“expenfion and contraction of the arbors, pivots, leaves, and 
teeth,’ it is well known, that they can have no influence on the 
going of any clock, * when properly executed,’ as every artift 
knows, notwithftanding this Author’s confident aflertion to the 
contrary. 

So much for our Author’s knowledge in clock-making ; and 
it might be fhewn, from many parts of his pamphlet, that he is 
not better acquainted with the principles on which watches are 
made: but we find ourfelves running this article to a greater 
Jength than it merits, and fhall therefore only take notice of 
one aflertion on this head, which is as follows: P. 14, he fays, 
“I readily grant, the efcapement, the mode of applying a ther- 
mometer, and that of a cylindrical {piral {pring to the verge or 
balance, are new, at leait to me; and all wherein it differs from 
acommon watch. But I believe it will puzzle Mr. Arnold, 
and every astift in the world, to fhew from what principle, or 
affign any reafon why thefe fhould perform better than a com- 
mon watch, when the fuzce is as well adjufted to the main. 
ipring, and a thermometer addcd to it.’ 

We are‘no profeffed artifts, and yet we have vanity enough 
to think we can fee fome reafons why this conftruction fhould 
perform better than the common one. By applying the ther- 
mometer in the balance, where it acts with the greateft advan- 
tage, it has the lefs todo; and as its action is here the leaft, 
the irregularities of that action will be leaft alfo: befides it aés 
there in the moft free and fimple manner that is poffible for it to 
act ing and with much more fteadinefs than it does when ap- 
plied in the ufual way, where it keeps wriggling to and from 
by the action of the {pring upon it We do not profefs to be 
acquainted with the conftruction of Mr. Arnold’s efcapement, 
farther than that it is of the kind which watch-makers call the 
efcapement of free vibrations ; and our Author’s defcription of it 
has not contributed, in the leaft, to increafe our knowledge in 
this ref{pect—indeed we acknowledge ourfelves fo dull as not to 
underftand a line of it; and all the comfort we have is, that 
two of the firft watch-makers in London are exactly in the fame 
predicament: we fhall therefore only remark, that much has 
been faid both for and ayainit this kind of efcapement by men 
of the firit charaéter in this branch of mechanics, and that we 
believe, experience alone can determine on which fide the ad- 
vantage lies; but with refpeét to the form of the balance-fpring 
which Mr. Arnoid applies to his watches, we have no doubt but 
that it contributes greatly towards rendering the Jonger and 
fhorter vibrations of the balance ifochronous. For as this fpring 
gcis every where, that is in every part of it, at the fame — 
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fom the verge, it is evident it muft be every where of the fame 
frength, to coil, or unbend itfelf in every part alike, as it ought 
to do; it is therefore much eafier to execute than the fpiral 
foring, which muft taper continually towards that end which is 
fxed to the verge, in fuch a manner as will allow the feveral 
coils of it to have an equal degree of action. If this is not the 
cafe, and experience has fhewn, that it is totally impoflible to 
make it fo, at Jeaft generally, the pivots of the verge wil] be 
urged, by the unequal actions of the fpring, more forcibly 
againtt the fides, of the holes in one part of the vibration than 
they will in another; and, of courfe, the times in which thofe 
arts of each vibration are performed where the friction is greate 
eft, will be different from what they would have been if no fuch 
extraordinary fri€tion had taken place. And when it happens, 
as it generally will, near the extremity of the vibrations, it is 
evident, that the fhort vibrations will be performed in more or 
Jefs time than the long ones will: if the greateft friction fhould 
take place near the point of reft, itis fti!l evident, that the fhorter 
vibrations will be performed in fhorter or longer time than the 
long ones will; and thefe irregu!arities Mr. Arnold’s {pring ap- 
pears to us well calculated to correct. 

Let us now inquire, whether our Author be more fkilful in 
the fcience of calculation, than he ts in the arts of clock and 
watch-making: or, if more fkilful, whether his integrity be 
greater here than in hiftory. He fets out with objecting to the 
method of taking the mean of a great number of daily compari- 
fons of a watch’s actual rates of going, in order to determine the 
rate which it ought to keep in future. And, to illuftrate bis 
objections to this mode of proceeding, tells us a long ftory of a 
cock and a bul! travelling from London to York ; which, as far 
as we can diftern, anfwers no other purpofe but that of filling 
up feveral pages of his book; for it has no relation to the point 
in queftion. In taking the mean of feveral days actual rates of 
the watch’s going, we have no view towards determining the 
time which would be fhewn by the watch at any aliignable in- 
ftant within the limits of that time which is taken up in deters 
mining its rate of going; but to affign, without weterial error, 
the time which will be fhewn by it at fome future, diftant point 
of time ; fuppofing the watch continues to go in the fame manner it 
did during the interval which was empleyed in observing it: and 
that this is the beft, indeed the only, method that can be made 
ule of, is obvious to common fenfe; nor has this Author ate 
tempted, as far as we can fee, to point out any other. But to 
convince, even the moft fuperticial Reader of this Author’s want 
of knowledge in the fubject he has taken upon him to decide on, 
or his want of integrity, for it may be either, we need only 
quote a paflage from p. 26, where he fays, © if any perion can 
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ftill want conviction of the impropriety and error arifing from 
taking fuch mean rates of the chronometer’s going, let him turn 
to the beginning of this account [Going of Mr. Arnold’s watch 
at Greenwich], where Mr. Arnold has put down the mean rates ; 
for each month; according to which it loft no more than 7,64 age 
in the period of 13 months; whereas, according to the dail 


rate, as clocks fhould always be reckoned, he has put it down _ 
at no lefs than 3° 56°,74 for twelve months, about 24 times - 
more than reckoning by the mean in cach month—a plain evi- 2 
dence of the truth of fuch mean rates for periods longer than 
24 hours.’ | 

Mr. Arnold has put down, at the beginning of his account, b 
the mean dai/y rate at which his watch went for each of thet ! 
months that it was at the Obfervatory at Greenwich. Thefe : 
twelve mean daily rates our Author has collected into one fum, - 


and finds that they make only 7°,643; which, he withes to infi- 
nuate, is the whole quantity the watch ought to have loft in the P 
42 months to which they belong, according to thefe rates, But 
who does not fee, that the mean dar/y rate tor each month ought 






































to have been multiplied by the number of days in that month, 
and the feveral produéls collected into one fum, to give the to- t 
tal lofs of the watch in the 12 months, according to thefe rates, } 
And if this be done, the actual lofs of the watch at the end of , 
each month, and its lofs according to thefe rates, when ftated 
correctly, for Mr. Arnold, or his computer, has committed fe- | 
veral errors in deducing them, will ftands as follows : ) 
; ; | Mean daily Lois by the Actual Los : 

Aonth. Rare, | | mean daily | of the 

°" | Rate. Watch. 

' 
! — ~ {er -“< t* = 

j March - |— 1,37 | 0 39,73 | © 29,84 

April - | — 45,89 ; 1 36.43 | 1 36,44 

}May - | — 1,34 | 2 17,97 | 2 18,07 

j June - =1— 1547 | 3 2:07] 3 2,40 

july — 0,32 | 3 11,06 | 3 12,22 

Augult - | — 0,55 | 3 28,72 | 3 29,23 

j September + Orit 1 3 15253 | 3 15291 

IAQUET ~~ 0,36 3 3:75 | 3 4,08 

Novembe -+- ©,04 | 3 2555 | 3 2,02 

December — 0,50 | 3 17475 | 3 18,15 

/ j ¢nuary — o,f | 3 39:45 3 39329 

February — c,6o | 2 S085 | 3 560,74 

Tiis Table, without a fneer, is a plain evidence of the 


truth of fuch mean rates for longer periods than 24 hours.’ 4 
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iS, indeed, abfolutely impoffible they fhould be otherwife, in this 
cafe, as every one muft fee who will, and who knows that twice 
two make four, and that, in confequence, there muft be two 
twos in four: and all that our Author has been able to fay 
grainft mean rates holds true only when the comparifons are 
made at very diftant times, or when the daily irregularities of 
the machine are fo great as to merit confideration ; neither of 
which has any thing to do in the cafe we are {peaking of ; that 
js, in the comparifons of the chronometer at Greenwich, where 
they were made every day, and where the greatcft difference be- 
tween any two daily rates, in the {pace of 13 months, does not 
amount to 7 fec. In the comparifons of the clock at Manheim, 
by Md. Mayer, the cafe is very diffcrent; although our Author 
cannot, or will not fee it. What muft we think of the man 
who, from this palpable, this glaring miftake of his own, has 
taken upon him to apply to another fome of the moft fevere ex- 
prefions that the Englifh language can with any degree of de- 
cency admit of ? 

We fhall make but one remark more on this extraordinary 
publication, P. 31, the Author fays, § Kepler, Dr. Hooke, 
and others, have given hints of an inequality in the daily mo- 
tion of the earth upon her axis; and not only fufpected it to 
be performed in lefs time about her perihelion, than that of her 
aphelion; but even, that equal parts, any where taken in the 
fame revolution, were defcribed in unequal times: and the true 
phyfical caufe of her motion eafily leads to both thefe irregulari- 
ties as neceflary confequences.’——* Indeed,’ adds he, * the in- 
equalities of motion, in equal parts of the fame revolution, is, 
I believe, fo minute in the earth, that it will ever furpafs all 
the art of man in the conftruct:on of inftruments, and all his 
ikill in the ufe of them, to difcover it. But my own obferva- 
tions have long convinced me, that the other inequality of the 
earth’s rotation, at her perihelion and aphelion, may be afcer 
tained ; and I am furprifed that the diligence and accuracy of 
Dr. Matkelyne never directed his attention towards difcovering 
it: for, were this a proper place, 1 would undertake to deduce 
a futhicient proof of the fact from his own obfervations *, as 
allo from thofe given to the Public by Mr. Ludlam +, Dr. 
Woolafton {, &c.; and that the quantity of this equation for 
the earth wil prove to be about four feconds of time.’ 

lc is much to be regretted, that our Author has not told us 
what © the crue phyfical caufe of the earth’s motion’ is; or that 
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* See the Account of the Going of Mr. Harrifon’s Watch. Alfo 
Atronomical Obfervations made at Greenwich. 

t Obtervations made at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

} Pati, Traaiad, Vol. LX1, LXII, and LXIV. 
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he has not given us * his own obfervations’ that convinced him 
of the inequality of its motion round its axis;.as, unfortunately, 
according to our conception of the matter, none of the obferya- 
tions which he has quoted prove any fuch thing. Mr. Lud- 
tam ’s clock, the firfi be mentions, gained at the rate of 6 tenths 
of a fecond a day at the time of the perihelion in Dec, 1767, 
and at the rate of eight-tenths of a fecond at the time of the 
aphelion in June 1768, which inftead of 4” gives but a varia- 
tion of 2-roths for the equation in queftion, which is a lefs 
quantity than any clock which has yet been made can be trufted 
for, Mr. Woolafton’s clock, it is true, went fafter by about 
8” at the aphelion in June 1772, than it did at the time of the 
perihelion in December 1771 ; and about 4” fafter in the aphe- 
lion of June 1773, than it did at the perihelion in the Decem- 
ber preceding: but the man who attempts to erect caftles in the 
air, is not wilder than he who would build an hypothefis 
of this nature on the going of aclock, with a pendulum rod of 
wood, which is fubject to warp, and to be influenced by every 
change which happens in the moifture or drynefs of the atmo- 
fphere ; and where the fubftance of the rod is fo heterogeneous 
that no two rods, perhaps, that have yet been made, obferve the 
fame law in their variations. Mr. Woolafton’s pendulum is 
itfelf a remarkable proof that thefe rods are not to be depended 
on; its variation one year being double what it was in the year 
before, ‘With refpeé& to Dr. Mafkelyne’s obfervations, from 
which our Author aflerts, that a proof of this inequality may 
be drawn ; and for which he refers us to The Account of the 
Going of Mr. Harrifon’s Watch, and to his Obfervations, pub- 
lifhed by the Royal Society ; it may be obferved, that the pendu- 
Jum was altered between the time of the aphelion in June 1766, 
and the perihelion in December afterwards, namely, in the begin- 
ning of Auguft, and therefore nothing can be inferred from 
thence: if any thing could be derived from it, it would be, that 
the clock went fafteft about the middle of September, and flow- 
eft about the middle of February; that is, nearly at thofe two 
times when the true motion of the earth agreed with the mean 
motion, which is direétly contrary to this gentleman’s hypothelis. 
It appears, moreover, to us, that nothing can be drawn with 
certainty from his Obfervations, publifhed by the Royal So- 
ciety, either for or againft this doétrine before the time of the 
perihelton in December 1771, on account of the frequent alter- 
ations which were madein the clock and pendulum; but the going 
of this moft excellent clock fince that time, is an irrefragable 
proof of the falfehood of this whimfical hypothefis: and for the 
fatisfation of the curious in thefe matters, we have been at the 
pains to make out the following fhors abitract of it: ‘ 
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Philofzphical Tranfaftions, for the Year 1781. 365 


Ar the time of the Perihelion, Dec. goth, 1771, the Clock gained 0 1> 











——— Aphelion, June 30th, 1772, —--_—— lofts oo 33 
ee ———— Perihelion, Dec. 30th, 1772, loft = 0,43 
_— —————— Aphelion, June z0th, 1773, -—+—— loft o72 
ns Perihelion, Dec, 30th, 177 3? neediness loft 0,25 
_———--—— Aphelion, June 30th, 1774, ——— !oit 0,75 
Perihelion, Dec. 30:h, 1774, --——— loit 1,03 

Dat Deus immiti cornua curta bovi. Ww, 
e 
Art. UX. PurcosopmHicaL Transactions of the Reyal Socéety of 


London, Vol. LXXI. For the Year i73a. Parti. qgto. 75. 6d. 
fewed. Davis, 


Papers relating ta NATURAL History. 

Article 1. Natural H1ftary and Defcription of the Tyger-Cat, of 
the Cape of Good Hope: By John Reinhuid Forfter, LL.D. 
F.R. and A. 5. 

HE firit defcription of this curious animal, which could be 

of any ufe to a natural hiflorian, was given by Mr. Pen- 
nant, in his Synopfis of Quadrupeds. When Dr. Forfter and 
his fon touched the fecond time at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
the year 1775, an animal of this fpecies was offered to him for 
purchafe. He here defcribes it; and his deicription is accom- 
panied by a very accurate drawing of the animal, taken by his 
fon. 

Article 4. An Account of the Harmattan, a fingular African 

Wind: By Matthew Dobfon, M.D. F.R.S. 

This wind, which blows periodically, on the coait of Guinea, 
from the interior parts of Africa towards the Atlantic Ocean, is 
poflefled of very peculiar qualities; the moft remarkable of 
which are, that, whereas a fog, or haze, always accompanies it, 
fo that the rays of the fun can fcarce pierce through it, except 
about noon ; yet extreme drynefs is one of its moft diftinguifhable 
properties. “The grafs withers when it blows, and becomes 
dry like hay; fo that the natives take this opportunity of fetting 
hre to the grafs and young trees, efpecially near their roads ; 
not only to keep thofe roads open to travellers, but to deftroy 
the thelter which long grafs, and thickets of young trees, would 
afford to fkulking parties of their enemies. “The branches of 
various trees droop, the leaves become flaccid ; and, if this wind 
Continues to blow for ten or twelve days, are fo parched as to 
be eafily rubbed to duft between the fingers. The pannels of 
doors and of wainfcot {plit; and the joints of a well-laid floor 
of feafoned wood open fufficiently to admit a man’s. finger be- 
tween them ; but become as clofe as before on the ceaiing of 
the Harmattan. 
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The parching effects of this wind are fenfibly felt on the parts 
of the body expofed to it. ‘The eyes, noftrils, lips, and palate 
become dry ; and in the fpace of fix or feven days the fearf-flin 
peels off from the face, hands, and other parts. The fweat ex. 
cited by exercife on thofe parts which are covered is peculiarly 
acrid, and taftes like volatile fpirits of hartfhorn diluted with 
water. Salt of tartar expofed even to the night-air, inftead of 
running per deliguium, not only remains dry; but if moiftened 
fo as to run upon a tile, very foon becomes dry. From fome 
experiments made by Mr. Norris, Dr. Dobfon calculates, that if 
this wind blew the whole year, the annual evaporation would 
amount to more than 133 inches. He had found that the an- 
nual evaporation at Liverpool amounted to only 36 inches, 

This wind, which is fo pernicious to vegetable life, is remarke 
ably falubrious. It ftops the progrefs of putrid diforders; and 
thofe labouring under fevers or fluxes, and finking under evas 
cuations, are almoft certain of a {peedy recovery, when a Har- 
mattan comes on. The ingenious Dr. Lind gives this wind 
a very different character; but the baneful effects which have 
been imputed to it are by Dr. Debjon afcribed to the offenfive 
vapours, raifed by the heat of the fun from the periodical rains, 
which fall in this country during the months of March and 
April. 

Article 6. An Account of the Turkey: By Thomas Pennant, 
Efq; F.R.S. 

In his claffical defcription of this bird, the ingenious Author 
maintains, that it was unknown to the Ancients; and that it is 
not a native of Europe, Afia, or Africa, but was imported hither 
from America. A drawing accowipanies this Article, reprefent- 
ing the very extraordinary appearance of a fharp and crooked 
claw, exactly refembling that of a rapacious bird, which grew 
out of the thigh of a turkey, bred in the Author’s poultry yard, 
and which was killed a few years ago for the table. 

Article 9. An Account of the Ganges and Burrampooter Rivers: 
By James Rennel, Efg; F.R.S. 

This. Article not only contains many Curious obfervations ree 
{peGting thefe two immenfe rivers; but likewile feveral others 
which are well adapted to throw light on various circumftances 
relating to rivers in general ; fuch as the inflc&ions or finuolle 
ties of their currents; the formation of new iflands; the de- 
ftruction of others; the gradual, but in fome cafes quick; 
changes of their beds; their overflowings, and many other cu- 
rious particulars. 

Extenfive iflands are formed in the channels of the Ganges, 
during an interval of time far fhort of that of a man’s life; fo 
that the whole procefs is completed in a period that falls within 
the compafs of his obfervation, “The changes of the beds in 
fome 
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fome of the rivers that flow into the Ganges, have been particu- 
iarly attended to and marked by the Author. During eleven 
years of his refidence in Bengal, the outlet or head of the Jel- 
jinchy river was at length gradually removed three quarters of a 
mile farther down . and by two furveys of a part of the adja- 
cent bank of the Ganges, taken about the diftance of nine years 
fom each other, it appeared that the breadth of an Englifh 
mile and a half had been taken away. A mile, however, in ten 
or twelve years is the ufual rate of incroachment, in places 
where the current ftrikes with the greateft force ; that is, where 
two adjoining reaches approach neareft to a right angle. 

¢ There are not wanting inftances, the Author obferves, of a 
total change of courfe, in fome of the Bengal rivers. The 
Cla river, equal to the Rhine, once ran by Purneah, and joined 
the Ganges oppofite Rajemal. Its junction is now forty-five 
miles higher up. Gour, the ancient capital of Bengal, ftood on 
he banks of the Ganges.’—The Author fhould have informed 
the European reader, unacquainted with the topography of the 
country, how far this ancient capital is mow diftanet from the 
banks of that river. 

Our geography, with refpect to the Burrampooter river, has till 
lately been very defective. As a capital river, it was unknown 
in Europe till the year 1765. On tracing it in that year, the 
Author was furprifed at finding it rather larger than the Ganges 3 
and that its courfe, previous to its entering Bengal, was from 
the Eaft, although all the former accounts reprefented it as from 
the North. It meets the Ganges about 40 miles from the fea; 
and almoft perfe@ly refembles it during a courfe of 400 miles 
through Bengal. Even during the Jaft 60 miles before its junc- 
tion with that river, it forms a body of water which is regue 
larly from four to five miles wide; and which might pafs for an 
arm of the fea, were it not for its frefhnefs, 

By means of thefe twin /iffers, as thefe two rivers are called 
by the Author, on account of the contiguity of their fprings 
(though they afterwards proceed in oppofite directions), an inland 
Havigation is carried on, which gives conitant employment to 
30,000 boatmen ; by whom all the falt, and a large proportion 
of the food confumed by ten millions of people, are conveyed 
within the kingdom of Bengal, and its dependencies ; toge~ 
ther with commercial exports and imports, probably to the 
amount of two millions fterling per annum. The Ganges alone, 
the lefler river of the two, receives, in its courfe through the 
plains, eleven rivers, forme of which are equal to the Rhine, and 
hone imaller than the Thames. In the annual inundation of 
this immenfe river, the country is overflowed to the extent of 
more than 100 miles in width ; nothing appearing but villages 
and trees, excepting very rarely the top of an elevated fpot, the 
artificial 
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artificial mounc of fome deferted village, appearing like an 
iiand. ‘Tyhe r'fe of the water is, on an average, about 31 feet, 
Articie 1. Some Account of the Termites, which are found in 

Africa, and other bot Climates: By Mr. Henry Smeathman 

of Clement’s Inn. ; 

The whole compafs of Natural Hiftory, fruitful and exten. 
five as it is, does not perhaps furnifh fuch wonderful inftances 
of fagacity, power, and domeftic ceconomy, in the brute crea. 
tion, as are exhibited in this very curious account of the Termes 
of Linnzus, or the /Vhite Ant, as it has been called by the ge. 
nerality of travellers. The works, in particular, conftru@ed 
by thefe infects furpafs thofe of the bees, wafps, beavers, and 
other animals, as much at leaft as thofe of the moft polithed 
European nations excel thofe of the leaft cultivated favages, 
And, even with regard to man, his greateft works, the boafted 
Pyramids, fall comparatively far fhort, even in fize alone, of 
the ftructures raifed by thefe infe&s. ‘The Jabourers among 
them emploved in this fervice are not a quarter of an inch in 
Jength ; but the ftructures which they erect rife to 10 or 12 feet 
and upwards above the furface of the earth. Suppofing the 
height of a man to be fix feet, the Author calculates that the 
buildings of thefe infects may be confidered, relatively to their 
fize and that of man, as being raifed to near five times the height 
of the greateft of the Egyptian pyramids ; that is, correfponding 
with confiderably more than half a mile. We may add, that, with 
refpe&t to the interior conftrution, and the various members 
and difpofitions of the parts of the building, they appear greatly 
to exceed that or any other work of human conftruétion. 

The moft ftriking parts of thefe ftructures are—the royal 
apartments, the nurferies, magazines of provifions, arched 
chambers and galleries, with their various communications ; the 
ranges of Gothic fhaped arches, projected, and not formed by 
mere excavation, fome of which are two or three feet high, but 
which diminifh rapidly, like the arches of ailes in perfpectives ; 
the various roads, floping ftaircafes, and bridges, confilting of 
one vaft arch, and conftructed to fhorien the dittance between 
the feveral parts of the building, which would otherwife com- 
municate only by winding paflages, “Theie aftonifhing ftruc- 
tures are the works of an infect only a quarter of an inch long, 
and twenty-five of which weigh only one grain. —But thefe and 
many other curious inftances of the great fagacity and powers of 
thefe infeéts cannot be underftood, without viewing the plates 
in which their feeble frames, and comparatively ftupendous 
works are delineated. 

The ceconomy of thefe induftrious infects appears to have been 
very attentively obferved by the ingenious Author, as well as 
their buildings. There are three diftinét ranks, or orders, 
among 
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ymong them, conftituting a well-regulated community. Thefe 
gre, firft, the labourers, or working infects; next, the /oldiers, 
or fighting order, who do no kind of labour, and are about 
twice as long as the former, and equal in bulk to about fifteen 
of them; and laftly, the winged or perfect infects, who may be 
called the Nobrlity or Gentry of the ftate ; for they neither labour 
nor fight, being fcarcely capable even of felf-defence.—* Thefe 
only are capable of being elected Kings or Queens ; and nature 
has fo ordered it, that they emigrate within a few weeks after 
they are elevated to this ftate, and either eftablifh new king- 
doms, or perifh within a day or two.’ 

This laft mentioned order differs fo much from the other two, 
that they have not hitherto been fuppofed to belong to the fame 
community. In fact, they are not to be difcovered in the neft, 
till juft before the commencement of the rainy feafon; when 
they undergo the laft change, which is preparative to the forma- 
tion of new colonies. ‘They are equal in bulk to two /oldiers, 
and about thirty /abourers; and are furnifhed with four wings, 
with which they are deftined to roam about for a few hours; at 
the end of which time, they lofe their wings, and become the 
prey of innumerable birds, reptiles, and infects: while proba- 
bly not a pair out of many millions of this unhappy race get 
into a place of fafety, fulfil the firft law of nature, and lay the 
foundation of a new community. In this ftate many fall into 
the neighbouring waters, and are eat with avidity by the Afri- 
cans. The Author found them delicate, nourifhing, and whole= 
fome; without fauce or other help from cookery, than merely 
roafting them in the manner of coffee. 

The few fortunate pairs, who happen to furvive this annual 
maffacre and deftruction, are reprefented by the Author as being 
cafually found by fome of the Jabourers, that are continually 
running about on the furface of the ground; and are elec?ed * 
Kings and Queens of new ftates. Thofe who are not fo elected 
and preferved, certainly perifh; and moft probably in the courfe 
of the following day. By thefe induftrious creatures the King 
and Queen elect are immediately protected from their innume- 
rable enemies, by inclofing them in a chamber of clay; where 
the bufinefs of propagation foon commences, Their ¢ voluntary 
Jubjects’ then bufy themfelves in conftru&ting wooden nurferies, 
or apartments entirely compofed of wooden materials, feemingly 
Joined together with gums. Into thefe they afterwards carry 





* A fimilar eleSion, though in a different ftage of exiftence, takes 
place among the bees, according to M. Schirach’s ingenious hypo- 
thelis, feemingly founded on incontrovertible experiments ; the juf- 
tice of which, however, has of late been denied. Sce M, Review, 
Vol. XLVI. Appendix to June 1773, pag. 562. 
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the eges produced from the Queen; lodging them there as faft 
as they can obtain them from her. The Author even furnithes 
us with plaufible reafons to believe, that they here form a kind 
of garden for the cultivation of a {pecies of microfcopical mufh. 
room; which Mr. Konig (in an Effay on the Eaft Indian Z;,. 
mites, read before the Society of Naturalifts of Berlin) conjec- 
tures to be the food of the young infects.— But perhaps the moft 
wonderful, and at the fame time beft authenticated, part of the 
hiftory of thefe fingular infects is that which relates to the Queen, 
or Mother of the Community, in her pregnant ftate. 

After impregnation, a very extraordinary change begins to 
take place in her perfon, or rather in her abdomen only. It gra. 
dually increafes in bulk, and at length becomes of fuch an 
enormous fize as to exceed the bulk of the reft of her body 1500 
or 2000 times. She becomes 1000 times heavier than her con- 
fort; and exceeds 20,000 or 30,000 times the bulk of one of 
the /abourers. In this ftate, the matrix has a conftant periftaltic 
or undulating motion ; the confequence of which is (as the Au. 
thor ” counted them) the protrufion of 80,000 eggs in twenty- 
four hours. 

Thefe eggs, fays the Author, ¢ are inftantly taken from her 
body by her attendants (of whom there always are, in the royal 
chamber and the galleries adjacent, a fufficient number in wait- 
ing) and carried to the nurferies—which are fometimes four or 
five feet diftant in a ftraight line. —Here, after they are hatched, 
the young are attended, and provided with every thing neceflary, 
until they are able to fhift for themfelves, and take their fhare 
of the labours of the community.’ 

Many curious and ftriking particulars are related of the great 
devaftations committed by this powerful community ; who con- 
ftruét roads, or rather covered ways, diverging in all dire€tions 
from the neft, and leading to every object of plunder within 
their reach. “Though the mifchiefs they commit are very great, 
fuch is the ceconomy of nature, that it is probably counterba- 
Janced by the good produced by them; in quickly deftroying 
dead trees, and other fubftances, which, as the Author obferves, 
would, by a tedious decay, ferve only to encumber the face of the 
earth. Such is their alacrity and difpatch in this office, that 
the total deftruction of deferted towns is fo effectually accom- 
plifhed, that in two or three years a thick wood fills the {paces 
and not the leait veflige of a houfe is to be difcovered. 

From the many fingular accounts here given of the police of 
thefe infects, we fhall felect and abridge only one; reipecting 
the different functions of the labourers and foldiers, or the civil 
and military eftablifhments in this community, on an attempt to 
examine their neft or city. 
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On making a breach in any part of the ftructure with a hoe 
or pick-axe, a foldier immediately appears, and walks about the 
breach; as if to fee whether the enemy is gone, or to examine 
whence the attack proceeds, In a fhort time he is followed by 
two or three others, and foon afterwards by a numerous body, 
who rufh out as faft as the breach will permit them; their 
numbers increafing, as long as any one continues to batter the 
building, During this time they are in the moft violent buftle 
and agitation; while fome of them are employed in beating with 
their forceps upon the building, fo as to make a noife that may 
be heard at three or four feet diftance, On ceafing to difturb 
them, the foldiers retire, and are fucceeded by the dabourers, 
who haften in various direétions towards the breach; each with 
a burden of mortar in his mouth, ready tempered. Though 
there are millions of them, they never ftop or embarrafs each 
other; and a wall gradually arifes that fills up the chafm. A 
foldier attends every fix hundred or thoufand of the labourers, 
feemingly as a director of the works; for he never touches the 
the mortar, either to lift or carry it. One in particular places 
himfelf clofe to the wall which they are repairing, and fre- 
quently makes the noife above mentioned ; which is conftantly 
anfwered by aloud hifs from all the labourers within the dome : 
and at every fuch fignal, they evidently redouble their pace, 
and work as faft again. 

The work being completed, a renewal of the attack con- 
ftantly produces the fame effects. The foldiers again rufh out, 
and then retreat, and are followed by the labourers, loaded with 
mortar, and as active and diligent as before.—* Thus,” fays the 
Author, £ the pleafure of feeing them come out to fight or to 
work alternately may be obtained, as often as curiofity excites, 
or time permits: and it will certainly be found, that the one 
order never attempts to ficht, or the other to work, let the 
emergency be ever fo great. —The obftinacy of the foldiers is 
remarkable.—‘ They fight to the very laft, difputing every inch 
of ground fo well as often to drive away the Negroes, who are 
without fhoes, and make white people bleed plentifully through 
their ftockings.’ 

_ Such is the ftrength of the buildings erected by thefe puny 
infects, that when they have been raifed to little more than half 
their height, it is always the praétice of the wild bulls to ftand 
as centinels upon them, while the reft of the herd is ruminating 
below. When at their full height of 10 or 12 feet, they are 
ufed by the Europeans as places to look ovt from, over the top 
of the grafs, which here grows to the height of 13 feet upon an 
average. The Author has ftood with four men, on the top of 
one of thefe buildings, in order to get a view of any veflel that 
Might come in fight, 
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Article 12. An Account of feveral Earthquakes felt in Wales: ; 
By Thomas Pennant, Efq; F.R.S. acl 
From this very fhort account we fhall only extra& an ob. vit 
fervation of the Author’s, He lives ¢ near a mineral country, in an 
a fituation between Jead mines and coal mines; in a fort of nev. 
tral traét, about a mile diftant from the firft, and half a mile me 
from the laft.”. In the earthquakes which he has felt, he could pr 
not difcover, on the ftridteft inquiry, that either the neighbour. on 
ing miners or colliers were ever fenfible of the fhock under 1c 
ground: nor have they ever perceived, when the fhocks in w 
queftion have happened, any falls of the loofe and fhattery 47 
Strata, in which the laft efpecially work ; yet, at the fame time, th 
the earthquakes have had violence fufficient to terrify the inha- in 
bitants of the furface, n 


The Author draws no conclufions from this circumftance; - 
but were the obfervation found to be general, it would, in our t 
opinion, tend to ftrenghten the hypothefis, that earthquakes are V 
occafioned by the elec?ric matter. It paffes, it may be faid, 0 
freely through the earth, a good conductor of that fluid; and q 
then only produces a concuffion when it arrives at its furface, 
and enters into the air, an imperfect conduétor. | 

CHEMISTRY. 

Article 2. Experiments and Obfervations on the fpecific Gravities 
and attractive Powers of various faline Subftances: By Richard 
Kirwan, Efq; F.RS. 

In this ingenious paper—which however may perhaps in fome 
parts be thought too learned, and confequently be obfcure to 
many, who neverthele/s cultivate philofophical chemiftry not un- 
fuccefsfully—the Author, from a feries of experiments, and cal- 
culations founded upon them, endeavours to afcertain the vari- 
ous degrees of force of chemical attraction; and to determine 
the proportion of the conftituent parts of the principal neutral 
falts, together with the fpecific gravity of their refpective acids, 
in their pureft ftate, or confidered as perfe&tly free from water. 
To underftand the principles from which his conclufions are 
decuced, it 1s abfolutely neceflary to perufe, and indeed fiudy 
very attentively, the article itfelf. As the fubjeét is of a com-_ 
plex nature, we fhall only extra&t fome of the refults ; without 
undertaking to explain the means by which the Author obtained 
them. 

He firft attempts to difcover the exact quantity of pure acid, 
and confequently of water, contained in fpirit of falt of any 
given {pecifie gravity, and in the other acid liquors. He afters 
wards determines the proportions of acid, alcali, and water, 
contained in various neutral falts.) The refults, with refpec to 
compounds formed with the three mineral acids, are—that in 
100 grains of perfectly cry digeftive falt there are contained 28 


grains 
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-ains of acid, 6.55 of water, and 65.4 of fixed alcali. In the 
fame quantity of dry nitre, there are contained 28.48 grains of 
acid, 5.2 of water, and 66. 42 of fixed alcali. In 100 grains of 
vitrislated tartar, he finds 28.51 grains of acid, 4.82 of water, 
and 66.67 of alcali. 

Some of the inferences deducible from the Author’s experi- 
ments are,—that a given quantity of the three mineral, and 
probably of all pure acids, is qualified to neutralize or faturate 
gne and the fame quantity of fixed vegetable alcali: fo that, 
yoo parts, for inftance, of pure or cauftic alcali, that is, from 
which its fixed air has been expelled, would be faturated by 
42.4 parts of acid, confidered generally; and that it feems 
therefore that alcalis have a certain determinate capacity of unite 
ing themfelves to a given weight of any pure acid indifcrimi- 
nately : this weight being about 2.35 of the weight of the alcali; 
—that we may difcover the quantity of real or pure acid in the 
more complex acid fubftances, fuch as the /edative falt, and the 
various vegetable and animal acids, by knowing the quantity of 
ol, or fal tartar. neceffary to faturate them ;—and that, wice 
verfa, the quantity of real acid in any neutral compound, being 
known, that of the alcali, by which it has been neutralized, 
may ealily be afcertained. 

From the Author’s experiments and calculations, Fixed air, 
or the Alephitic Acid, as it has been called, appears, in its fixed 
ftate, or when combined with calcareous earths in particular, to 
be the heavie/? of all acids, or even of all bodies yet known: 
gold, and platina excepted. 

The Article is terminated by fome obfervations on fixed ve- 
getable alcali; from which we learn, that 100 grains of this 
fubftance contain about 6.7 grains of an earth which, according 
to M. Bergman, is filiceous. When this alcali is cauftic, or 
freed from its fixed air, this earth pafles the filtre with it; fo 
that it feems to be held in folution, as in the Ziguor filicum. The 
Author found too, that 100 grains of dry vegetable fixed alcali 
contained, at a medium, about 21 grains of fixed air. 


MATHEMATICAL agua ASTRONOMICAL PAPERS. 


Article 5. Effay on a new Method of employing the Screw: By 
Mr. Wilham Hunter, Surgeon. 

This paper contains an account of an ingenious method of 
applying the fcrew to aftronomical, and various other purpofes, 
ona plan fomewhat fimilar to Nontus’s divifion of the circle. 
This method however cannot be rendered intelligible, without 
an infpection of the plate accompanying the article. Its prin- 
cipal ufes are, the raifing great weights a little way from the 
ground ; and the anfwering the purpolcs of a micrometer. 
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Article 10. Aftronomical Obfervations on the Rotation of the Ply. 
nets round their Axes, made with a View to determine, whethpr 
the Earth’s diurnal Motion is perfecily equable: By Mr. Wi). 
liam Herfchel of Bath. ’ 

It is very difficult, as the ingenious Author of this paper ob. 
ferves, to find a proper ftandard by which we may meature the 
earth’s diurnal rotation round its axis, or afcertain whether it be 
perfectly equable, or not; becaufe that very motion is ufed as 
the ftandard by which we meafure all the other motions. [et 
fhould feem, however, that if there were any very material perio- 
dical irregularity in this motion, the great perfection to which 
our artifts have brought our prefent time-pieces muft have 
enabled us to difcover it: and yet the Author afks, whether 
any clock, though ever fo accurate, would have detected the 
aberration of the fixed ftars; which, he ventures to affirm, 
would for ever have remained a fecret to us, if it had not been 
found out by other methods than time-keepers. 

The Author endeavoured to afcertain this matter, by obferva- 
tions made on the diurnal rotation of fome of the other planets; 
particularly of Jupiter and Mars, as exhibited by the motion of 
their fpots: but he found that Jupiter was not a planet fit for 
tiiis purpofe; as the refults were very various at different times: 
fo as to indicate that the fpots are probably congeries of large 
black clouds or vapours, impelled by equatorial winds, poffibly 
give them an unequal motion. 

Mr. Herfchel had better fuccefs in his obfervations on the 
{pots of the planet Mars. The moft ftriking particulars of his 
obfervations given in this Article are illuftrated by two plates, 
reprefenting the phafes both of Jupiter and Mars; as oblerved 
through a Newtonian reflector of twenty feet, with a power of 
200, and two other reflectors of ten and feven feet.—The im- 
provements which, as we have been informed, have becn lately 
made in that inftrument, by the very ingenious Author of this 
paper, greatly excite the attention and aftonifhment of the phi- 
Jofophical world. 

Under this clafs we fhould notice Article 7, containing a 
fhort account of a Nebula in Coma / erenices, by Edward Pigot, 
Etq; and Article 8, in which the fame gentleman gives the de- 
termination of the places of three double ftars, fuppofed not to 
have been obferved before. The laft Article of this clafs is a 
very fhort extract of a letter from the Right Hon. Philip Earl 
Stanhope, F.R.5.; containing fome obfervations on the roots 
of adfected equations. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

Article 3. contains a curious thouvh fhort account, by Owen 

Salufbury Brereton, Efq; of the many fingular and terrible «fe 


fects of a violent fturm of lightning, at Eaffboura in Suflex, - 
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the houfe of James Adair, Efq; particularly on the perfon of 
that gentleman, as well as of his coachman and footman, who 
were both ftruck dead ; and of his butler, who felt only a vio- 
lent prelure on his fkull and back; though his hat and wig 
were criven to fome diitance, and a telefcope which he held in 
his hand was forced in pieces from him. A young lady and her 
maid too were driven to adiftant part of the room, and ren- 
dered infenfible for fome time, but not hurt; though the pofts 
of a bed which the lady had juft left were all fhivered to pieces, 
the bell wires deitroyed, and the chimney thrown down on the 
roof. 

Mr. Adair’s right arm, right fide, and thigh, were miferably 
fcorched, and the flefh torn; and one of his toes fplit almoft to 
the bone; but though the foot of the ftocking and the fhoe were 
torn in feveral places between the toe end of the fhoe and a 
broad filver buckle, which he had on at the time; the latter 
was not in the leaft degree injured, or even marked, but re- 
mained buckled as before. At the time of the ftroke, he was 
thrown on his back; in which pofture, with both his legs up- 
right in the air, he remained fixed for a long time: fenfidle of 
his fituation, but unable to open his eyes, or fpeak ; and with- 
out having the leaft power of motion in any of his limbs for a 
confiderable time afterwards, “The coachman’s body was found 
totally black, but without a wound, The footman however 
had a very large wound in his fide, which penetrated near his 
heart; and yet very little, if any, blood came from it. 

The only remaining papers are Article 14, containing an ex- 
tract of two Meteorological journals of the weather, obierved at 
Nain in 57° N., latitude, and at Okas, in 57° 20°; both on 
the coaft of Labradore; by M. de la Trobe :—and the Meteor- 
ological Journal of the Royal Society for the year 1780. The 
mean of the Obfervations of the Variation of the Magnetic 
needle, in June, was 22 degrees 44 minutes. The Dipping 
needle varied at the fame time from 72° 3° to 72° 32°. 

An early account fhal] be given of the Second Part of this 


volume, juft publithed. B.. -y: 
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Arr, X. Hiffoire de [Art de PAntiguité, &e. The Hiftory of the 
Fine Arts among the Ancients: By M. Winkelmann. Tranflated 
from the German by M. Huber. In three Volumes Quarto. 
21. 12s. 6d. fewed. Leipfic. 1781. 

O thofe who cultivate, or intereit themfelves in, the fine 
arts, the prefent elegant publication cannot fail of being 
acceptable. It is a new tranflation, from the German, but with 

very material corrections, improvements, and additions, of a 

Bb 4 work 
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work which the deceafed Author publifhed at Drefden, in an 
imperfect ftate, about eighteen years ago, in one volume jn 
quarto. In its prefent form, it may indeed be confidered as a 
new work, It is not a biographical hiftory of artifts, ora mere 
chronological narrative of the revolutions which the arts of 
painting, fculpture, &c. have undergone; but a kind of /y/tema. 
tical treatife of the arts themfelves, though treated in an hiftorie 
cal manner ; and in which the Jearned Author traces their origin, 
progrefs, and decline, in different ages, and among different 
people: developing the principles of the refpective arts, and at 
the fame time illuftrating and confirming his obfervations b 
continual references to ancient and modern writers; and to the 
various ftatues, paintings, medals, and other valuable monu- 
ments of antiquity, which have come down to us. 

The principal objeét of the laft fatal journey which the Au- 
thor undertook, and in which, on his return to Italy, he was 
affaffinated, feems to have been to make the praper arrangements 
for publifhing a French edition of the prefent work. The Ger- 
man manufcript, intended for his future trarflation, was found 
among his effects at the time of his death; and being carried to 
Vienna, was not till eight years afterwards, or in 1776, there 
publifhed ; but with numerous imperfections, feveral of which 
are noticed by the prefent Tranfiator and /ditor; who has un- 
dertaken the tafk, and facrificed, as he fays, much of his time, 
as well as fortune, through zeal and a love of the fine arts; 
added to an ardent defire to enable foreigners to read a work 
which does fo much honour to Germany, his native country. 

In the firft volume, the Author treats in particular of the ori- 
gin and progrefs of /rt (including under this general title the 
arts of painting, fculpture, modelling, &c,) among the Egyptians 
and Etrufcans. In the fecond, Greece furnifhes the fhoblef 
materials, or fubjects of his inquiries. Thefe are continued 
through a part of the third volume, and down to the death 
of Auguflus Cafar ; and the work is terminated by the fubfequent 
hiftory of 4/¢ among the Romans, 

A fatisfactory account of the life and writings of Winkelmana 
is prefixed to the firft volume, principally compiled from his 
own private letters to his moft intimate friends and patrons in 
Germany. We might cxtraét many curious circumftances from 
this part of the work; and particularly thofe which exhibit, in 
the moft natural colours, that irrefiftible paffion for literature, and 
particularly for antiquities, which, in the early part of his life, 
made this fon of a poor German fhoemaker in the Marche of 
Brandenburgh difcontented with his fituation in his own coun+ 
try, and reftlefs till he had vifited Italy, and particularly Rome; 
where he at length procured a refpeétable eftablifhment; and 


where, in one of his firft letters, written from thence to ad 
is 
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his friends, he exprefles his rapture at meeting with all the trea~ 
(ures of antiquity—the fupreme goddefs of his idolatry—col~ 
Ged together. The never-fading beauties of Rome did not 
cloy this genuine antiquary after long pofleffion. In a letter 
written only four months before his death, he difplays with en~ 
thufiafm the happinefs of his fituation at the villa of the Cardi- 
nal Albinoni, viewing the fca with the more luxury, becaufe 
fated under the portico of the ancient Temple of Fortune.——A 
fw of the more interefting particulars, iclected from this ac- 
count of his life, cannot fail of giving entertainment to our 
Readers in general. 

It is well known, that travellers of diftin@ion were glad to 
avail themfelves of the Abbé Winkelmann’s extenfive knowledge 
of the antiquities of Rome, and courted his affiftance. In fome 
of his letters to his intimate friends, he frankly gives his opi- 
pion of their charaéters; and relates the impreffions they made 
on him. From motives of delicacy, we fhall fupprefs the names 
of fome of our Britifh travellers who fell under the Abbé’s ob- 
fervation; and on the other hand we fhall take a pleafure in 
naming others. It would be ridiculous, and perhaps to little 
purpole, to {upprefs the name, or rather title, of the firit of this 

roup. 

‘ Tienes led,’ {ays he, * through Rome, fome weeks paft, an 
Enclifh Lord, my Lord Baltimore, whofe character I have 
learned on this occafion. We {pent a quarter of an hour in our 
vifit to the Villa Borghefe. He is weary of every thing, and has 
found nothing that tuits his tafte at Rome, except the church of 
St. Peter’s, and the Appollo of Belvedere.’ 

‘ This Lord,’ fays he elfewhere, * is an original that merits 
adefcription. He imagines that he has too much underftand- 
ing; and that God would have done well in giving him a 
fmailcr fhare of intelligence. —He is one of thofe uneafy Englifh- 
men, who have loft al] tafte, both phyfical and moral. He is ~~ 
about forty years of age, and came hither in company with a 
young and handfome Englifhwoman ; but he now wants a fel- 
jow traveller of our fex, whom he will not eafily find here. He 
ls going to Conftantinople, merely becaufe he does not know 
how to difpofe of himfelf. This man became at length fo in- 
fupportable to me, that I frankly declared my mind tohim. I 
no longer vifit him, though he prefles me ftrongly to accom- 
pany bin to Naples. He has an annual revenue of 30,0001. fter- 
ling, which he knows not how to enjoy.—Laft year we had 
here the Duke of « %* #&, one of the fame ftamp.’ 

‘ L have been obliged,’ he fays in another letter, ¢ to defer 
my journey to Naples; having been entreated by fome Englith 
Loris, the Duke of *%*, my Lord #* * his brother, and 
ny Lord * # x, to be their conductor at Rome, and to attend 

each 
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each of them feparately, I undertook this matter, much more 
with the vicw of obliging Cardinal Albinoni, than from m 

own inclination ; but [ got rid of this engagement in a few days— 
not having met with the leaft tafte, or a fenfe of the beautiful, in 
any of thefe gentlemen. ‘The firft of them, as motionlefs as a 
Jog in his chariot, did not exhibit the leat fymptom of Jife 
while I was difplaying before him the beauty of the antique, ie 
the moft chofen terms, and under the moft fublime imagery, 
Accordingly, I have made a vow never to be fo complaifant for 
the future; and to beftow my attention on thofe only whom [ 
I think worthy of it.’ 

To thew that the Abbe was not influenced by any prejudices 
which he might entertain againft the Inglifh in particular, his 
biographer tranfcribes part of one of his letters, in which he 
fpeaks with the greatelt efleem of two other travellers of the 
fame country. 

‘ I devote two hours, every weck, to two gentlemen of great 
merit and learning. Thefe are Mr. (Sir William) Hamilton, 
Minifier plenipotentiary from the court of Lendon to that of 
Naples, and My Lord Stormont, the Englifh Ambaflador at 
the court of Vienna. This Lord is one of the moft learned 
nen that | know: he is even well verfed in the Greek language, 
He had marricd a Couatels de Bunau, whofe death had very 
fenfibly affected him. His regrets tor the lofs of her, and the 
melancholy occafioned by it, brought him hither. According- 
ly, the dark vapou's which ciouded his mind have been diffi- 
pated in this happy climate, by the contemplation of a thoufand 
objects of curiolity.’ 

In other letters, he relates his int¢rcourfe with the Prince of 
Anhalt Deffau, and the Prince of Lrunfwic. Speaking of the 
former, in a letter to his friend, Franke, ne fays—* The Prince 
ef Anhalt—is a fage, born for the happineis and delight of his 
fubjects.. The firit time that [ taw him, he entered my cham- 
ber at night, with a walking ftick in his band, and without any 
attendant.—I am De Deffau, my dear Winkelmann, faid he; [ 
am come to Rome for information, and [have need of you. He 
remained with me till midnight; and I have fhed tears of joy, 
on felicitating my country on its having produced fuch a cha- 
racter.’ 

In a letter written to the fame friend, not much more than a 
year before his death, {peaking of the Prince or Prunfwie, he 
fays—‘ I have for this fortnight paft conftantly «itended the 
Achilles of Brunfwie, the hereditary Princea—He has reccived 
here al] the public honours due to his rank and perfonal quali- 
ties. L[can boait of having been on the moft familiar footing 
with him. He one day exprefled a defire to run with me; and 
we have fometimes exercifed ourfelves in this way, wail a view 
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of tiring ourfelves; and have fometimes fo well fueceeded, as to 
tke away our appetites for our dinners, J have taken every op- 
portunity of fpeaking certain truths to thefe /poiled children of 
fortune. One thing which I have frequently repeated to them 
js, that I fincerely returned thanks to Providence, for my not 
having been born in a rank fo elevated. It is certain, that true 
content is not their lot. How often have I not told this amiable 
Prince, that I was pofleffed of more refources for happinefs than 
himfelf! An intimate connection with the great is the beft 
{chool of content for people of our rank,’ 

It will immediately appear, however, that the poor Abbe, in 
his lower rank of life, was doomed foon to experience that dif- 
content which he here fo feelingly imputes to thofe who move 
in the more elevated fituations: though poflibly the fubfequent 
extraordinary change in the ftate of his own mind might pro- 
ceed only from phyfical caufes, or fome corporeal derangement. 
The moft affecting part of thefe Memoirs of his life is perhaps 
that which prefents the Abbé himfelf in this uncomfortable, 
indeed horrible fituation ; efpecially as it was the pre-difpofing 
or diftant caufe of his untimely death. 

After a refidence of about 12 or 13 years at Rome, the Abbe 
projected a vifit to his native country, in which he promifed 
himfelf much pleafure; for he announced his intentions to his 
German friends in a manner which exprefled the higheft fatif- 
fafion. He was accompanied by M. Cavaceppi, a celebrated 
Roman fculptor ; who has given a particular account of the fin- 
gular alteration in his humour, and particularly the unaccount- 
able depreflion of fpirits, which fuddenly feized his companion 
foon after they had fet off on their journey. As they were ad- 
vancing in their paflage through the Alps, at the foot of the 
mountains, he fuddenly changed countenance; and M. Cava- 
ceppi firft perceived this change in the mind of his fellow-tra- 
veller. The view of the mountains offended him, and he ex- 
claimed, * See, my friend, what a horrible afpeé they prefent, 
and what frightful heights !? Soon afterwards, on entering the 
German territory, the appearance of the houfes gave him equal 
offence.—* What miferable archite@ture,’ he cried, * have we 
here! See how the roofs of the houfes terminate in angles !’ 
He exprefled with vehemence his difguft at what he faw; and 
paid not the leaft attention to the reprefentations of his friend, 
who reminded him of the grand and fublime afpe@ of the moun- 

tains ; and of the convenience refulting from the pyramidal form 
of the roofs, in a climate where fnow falls in great quantities, 
He reprefented to him how little this delicacy became a philofo- 
pher like him; and endeavoured to roufe and enliven him by 
quoting fome epigrams of Catullus againft ill-humour and ca- 
price: but in vain, The Abbé anfwered that he fhould be mi- 
ferable, 
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ferable, if he proceeded further; and tried to perfuade him to 
return with him to Italy. In their rout to Munich, the 
conftant anfwer which he gave to all M. Cavaceppi’s railleries, 
intreaties, remonftrances, and reproofs, was ‘ Torniamo a Roma, 
Jet us return to Rome.’ His conduét in this refpect bordered 
almoft on infanity: he owned that he was in the wrong; but 
faid, that he felt a violent impulfe to return to Italy, which he 
could not poflibly refift: and ail that his friend could extort 
from him, was his conient to proceed as far as Vienna, 

ae Abbé every where met with the honours due to his me. 

> but thefe diftinctions were not capable of diffipating the 
iat vapours which clouded his intellect; and he every where 
followed me, fays M. Cavaceppi, like a ‘ctinteal. At Ratif. 
bon, adds M. C., he refolved to Jeave me; and I affected to be 
extremely offended with him on this account. The Abbé was 
himfelf fully fenfible of the difordered ftate of his mind ; as ap. 
pears from a letter bere given, which he wrote to M. de Stofch; 
in which he informs him of his refolution of returning to Rome 
by the way of Triefte. This rout he unfortunately took. 

He Jefe Vienna loaded with civilities, and various prefents, 
Not far from Tricfte, where he defigned to embark for Ancona, 
in his way to Rome, he unfortunately met with a perfon, a na- 
tive of Piitoia, in TV ‘ufcany, whole name was Francois Archan- 
peli, ‘who had been cook to the Count of Cataldo at Vienna, 
He had been condemned to death for various crimes; but had 
lately obtained a pardon, and his liberty. 

To this convict, Winkelmann, ignorant of his chara@er, in 
the fimnlicity of ‘os heart, conkded all his fecrets ; and parti- 
cularly fhewed him the gold medals with which he had been 

prefented at the court of Vienna, together with a purfe well 
filled, This villain had affected a great love of the arts, and an 
extreme attachment to the Abbe’s per‘on. When they arrived 
at Triefte, the Abbe, not choofing to vifit any perfon in the 
town, ftaid at home; amufing himielf in reading, writing lets 
ters of thanks to the friends he had left at Vienna, and making 
fome additions to the prefent work. [le diverted himfelf too in 
chatting with a child at the inn; of whom he had become fond, 
on account of his agreeable prattle. During this time, Arch- 
angeli appeared to buly himfelf much in his affairs ; and particu 
larly in looking out tor a vedlel to carry the Abbé to Ancona. 

On the 8th of June 1768, as we learn from our Biographer, 
about two in the aft ernvon, Winkelmann was fitting at a table, 
writing particular diueciions to the future editor of this work; 
particularly with refpect to the impreffion, He had written two 
words of the fourth paragraph Z whe en Archangeli enters and in- 
terrupts him; telling him, with much feeming Concern, that he 


was obliged to leave him immediate ly; in order to fet off for the 
State 
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cateof Venice. After he had taken a tender farewell of him, 
archangeli, as if he had fuddenly recollected himfelf, begs of 
him to fhew him once more his medals, the better to imprint 
them on his memory. ‘The poor Abbe, in hafte to give him 
this fatisfaction, rifes, goes to his trunk, and kneels down, in 
oder to open it. The villain fteals behind him, and drawing 
out of his pocket a cord with a running knot, throws it over 
his head, in order to ftrangle him; but the cord having been 
fopped at his chin, he could not accomplifh his defign. The 
Abbé now roufed from his lethargy, feizes and keeps a ftrong 
hold of the cord; though the aflaflin wounds his fingers re- 
peatedly with a knife which he had provided. At length he 
throws himfelf upon him, and plunges the knife five times into 
his belly. He would have difpatched him inftantly on the fpot, 
had not the child, of whom the Abbé was fo fond, at that in- 
fant rapped at the door, in order to be let in. On this alarm, 
the villain immediately fled, without ftopping to feize the me- 
dals which had tempted him to commit this horrid crime. The 
unfortunate Winkelmann received immediate afiittance ; but his 
wounds were found to be mertal. He forgives his murderer, 
receives the facraments, dictates his laft will with the great- 
et prefence of mind, and dies in feven hours. The affaffin 
was feized, and brought to Triefte; where he received the 
reward of his crimes. 

The murderer afterwards confefled that he had fully intended 
to have aflaffinated the Abbé the day before ; but that juft as he 
was on the point of executing this refolution, the good Abbé 
had invited him with fo much benignity to partake of his break- 
faft, that his heart failed him, and he found it out of his power 
to proceed in his horrid purpofe. 

Though the Abbé publifned many other works, replete with 
erudition and found criticifm, and which have greatly contri- 
buted to infpire a true tafte for the objeéts of antiquity ; this is 
doubtle(s his capital performance. It is indeed an Unique in its 
kind, and contains every thing effential to the ftudy of antiqui- 
tits, We fhall only at prefent add, that, in this enlarged and 
improved edition, the beginning and end of each of the nume- 
fous chapters into which the work is divided, are ornamented 
with engravings which reprefent fome capital remains of anti- 
quity. We hope foon to have an opportunity of giving our 
Readers a few fpecimens of the work itfelf. 

B.. ° 
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Art. rr. Ways and Means: or a Sale of the L***s St #4888) 
and T******], by R¥**] P*°******n; premifing the Refolutions 
which fanctified fo irregular a Meafure, and exhibiting the Merits, 
Price, and Deitination of the feveral Lots, with the Names of the 
Purchafers. 4to. 38. Kearfly. 1782, 


T has, of late, been fafhionabie wit to fketch out the characters, 

or allufions to the characters, of eminent perfons, by apt quota. 
tions of applicable paffyges, from the works of celebrated authors, 
ancient and modern. In the piece before us, fuch charaéteriftics are 
attempted in the high flown language of a toni/h auctioneer: Lord 
North being the Chriffie of the occafion. 

SPECIMENS, 
‘ The Earl of ------- --*, 

* Aman of gallantry, a guondam Minilter of integrity; .and, to 
{um up his perfections, a lot of incomparable wirtz. Old, yet not 
decrepid ; a debauchee, yet warm as beauty could with to faney him; 
without a penny, in his pocket, yet carelefs, and exulting as the deity 
who guards him from the fkirmifhes of unequal love, and fecures him 
from the deftined hazards of impeachment. At the n—y board, orat 
a catch club, abfolute and unrivalled. In his fenatorial, or his do- 
meflic capacity, inimitably wonderful; in his houfe, great, in Mo- 
ther ’s, greater: In addrefs, incomparable; in undrefs, 
ravifhing ! A hundred thoufand guineas ! 

« £800, 





‘ The Town of H 

‘ The Earl of --+--+----- ll. 

* A Prelate rather amiable than exalted, rather idolized than 
Jearned. Yet in the fchools of literature few have excelled him, in 
the united grandeur of perfonal and hereditary honours, no one equals 
him, Sage morality, myfterious fcience, and polifhed erudition, 
have joined in forming for his brow a triple wreath of genuine excel- 
lence. Wit and vivacity mark him for their own, and focial philan- 
thropy enriches him with every teftimony of partial kindnefs. Ten 
thoufand pounds for this ineftimable purchafe. 
‘ The Primate of I 





d. T £30,000," 





In this manner the noble auctioneer goes through the whole lift of 


the Upper Houfe; and he fhews himfelf to be equally dextrous and 
adroit at handling the white-wafh and the blacking-brufh, The 
money accruing from the fale, a prodigious fum! is to be appro- 
priated to government fervice. Poffibly this is intended as a ftroke of 
ridicule on certain new plans of public ccconomy. An advertifement 
from pe pudjifher, in the news-papers, gives the honour of this pro- 
duction to the ingenious author of Kilkbampton-Abbey. 
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Art, 12. Political Obfervations on the Population of Countries. 
Svo, as. Elmfly. 1782. 

An extract or two from thefe Cbfervations will fufficiently inform 
the reader of the general principle that is ‘maintained through the 
whole ; which net being extremely clear in itfelf, toour apprehenfions, 
we mull alfo confefs that no endeavours of the Author have been able 
to free i: from obfcurity, 

‘It has been obferved, that where commons have been inclofed, the 
fime tract of land which was before interfperfed with cottages, each 
of which contained a family, has afterwards been thrown inro one 
large farm with only one houfe upon it. The fame has alfo been 
cbferved where the finall farms, into which the country was formerly 
divided, are united and lett toonetenant. I thal! not contend for 
the jultice or injultice of thefe obfervations; for whether the num- 
bers of the people have been diminifhed or encreafed, the cultivation 
of the land has been undoubtedly improved, and its produce aug- 
mented; and therefore the diminution of inhabitants, if ic has taken 
place, is far from being an evil. On the contrary, the con(umpzion 
being decreafed with the numbers of the confumers, and the produce 
increafed by the improvements of arts and indultry, the fuperfluity 
which remains to be employed againit the enemies of the itate is 
greater *.” 

‘ Inftead therefore of complaining of a diminution of inhabitants, 
fappofing fuch a diminution has happened, we ought rather to rejoice 
that we have been relieved from a burdenfome fuperfluity, and to 
with the diminution more rapid, fince a change of circumflances has 
rendered us unable to find employment for thofe we have. If every 
perfon maintained by parochial taxes were to emigrate, I believe 
there is no one will deny that the parliamentary taxes wou'd be lefs 
burdenfome, of courfe the public more capable of great exertions. 
This decreafe of population would of itfelf ceafe, as foon as it ceafed 
to be beneficial. As trade recovered, and the demand for labour in- 
creafed, the natural love of gain would fupply us with inhabi:ants as 
fait as we could profitably employ them ; for population, if not con- 
fined by artificial obiiruciions, witl preferve as exact a level by the at- 
tractive power of private interett, as water does by the atrraéti:e power 
of the earth, There may be local] affluxes and influxes of the one as 
well as the other ; but both will return to their natural equilibrium, 
asfoon as the contingent or periodical caufes of variation are re- 
moved ||,” 

Thofe who apprehend, and join in the/e remarks, wil] doubtlefg 
with to fee the whole ; and mzy be more fortunate than we have been 





in the fatisfatiion it may afford them. N. 





Art. 13. Lucubrations during a foort Recefs. By » Efq; 
Member of Parliament tor tne Gcuniy of Arsvo. is. Od. 
Debrett. 

Thefe lucubrations are not conceived and penned fo as to difcredit 
the Chara€ter intimated 1n the title-page. The object of the pamphlet 
1s areformation of the parliamentary repreicntation of the peoples 
Which the Author, in common with Other ‘peculaults, propofes to 
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effe& by taking away an hundred Members from the moft inconfider. 
able boroughs, either wholly or in part, and transferring them to the 
counties ; the collective bedy of the Houfe of Commons fill remain. 
ing the fame in number. ‘To obviate the objection of injuttice jp 
depriving men of their franchifes, he recommends purchafing, or 
giving to boroughs fome compenfation for, the rights fo withdrawn: 
but there appears no great reafon tor fuch an expenditure, upon a 
little reflection. The right of feading members to parliament in cor. 
porate bodies, has, from the inftances our Author produces, been 
always of a fluctuating nature; and the caufe is obvious, land being 
permanent, but popular affociations variable; fince the change of 
circumftances that dictated former alterations may juftify new repu- 
lations, efpecially fuch as do not operate to diminith the aggregate 
reprefentative body. If the freeholders of Gatton, and the freeholders 
of Old Sarum, fhould complain of the lofs of their Members, with 
how much more juftice may the inhabitants of Manchetter, Shefhield, 
and Birmingham (all of whom, by the bye, are totaliv overlooked 
by our Author, who transfers ninety-five Members from the trading 
to the landed inteseft*), complain that they have no active participa- 
tion in the political conftitution? If corporations acquired voices in 
the legiflative body on commercial! contiderations, thofe confiderations 
ought to govern them, and attend to the alterations they undergo: 
of courfe, a new claim from a populous, flourifhing town, has every 
conftitutional advantage over the weak, venal voice of an expiring 
borough, funk into private property! The grand council of the na- 
tion is the only tribunal competent to correct the irregularities time 
may have occafioned in pai:liamentary reprefentation ; and if a de- 
cayed borough is declared, by the reprefentatives of the whole body 
of the people, to have loit its conttitutional claim to fend burgeffes 
into parliament, what is the purchate of an extinét right? Area few 
ignorant, needy wretches to be indemnified for being deprived of 
powers they abufe? Is the Public to allow them compenfation for the 
Jofs of their feptennial bribes? Or is the feudal Lord of fuch bafe 
vaffals to have the feptennial fale of his borough made up to him 
from the public purfe ? Thefe are proper gueflions ; and an unquali- 
fied negative is the only proper anfwer. It is to be hoped, it is to 
be expected, that no nobleman or gentleman who forms a part of 
the prefent Miniftry, or who now joins to fupport the adminiltration 
of his country, will ever be found to traffic away is boroughs, but 
rather to emancipate them by a formal furrender of all undue politi- 
cal influeace over them? But what would the country be the better 
for fuch virtuous felf-denial ? Thofe boroughs would only make the 


‘Wbetter bargains for themfelves as principals, than they now do in 


fubordination to their barons! The good of the country, therefore, 
calls loudly for the extinction of fuch pernicious privileges, as fap 
the vitals of our conftitution. 

The author confiders the reformation fo warmly urged by fome 
popular gentlemen, of fhortening the duration of parliaments; bat 
to this expedient he ftates fuch objettions, as we confefs appear to be 
fufficiently cogent: but we cannot enlarge. 
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* He adds two to Loadon, twoto Weftminier, and one to South- 
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Art. 14. Subftance of the Charge of Mif/management in his Ma- 
jefy’s Naval dffairs, in the Year 178', compared with authentic 
Papers laid betore the Houfe, on Mr. Fox’s Motion, in the Month 
of February, 1782. Towhich is added, a complete Lift of the 
Divifon. 8vo. 18. Stockdale, = 
All that this pamphlet contains, except perhaps the lifts of the 

divifion, has already appeared in the news-papers, and is now obfo- 

ete, from an alteration of circumftances ; and it is ardently to be 
hoped we may be able to congratulate ourfelves, that all our execu- 
tive departments are under new managers: efpecially as the prefent 
managers are thofe who fo ftrenuoufly pointed out, and remonitrated 








duétion to the Knowledge of Public Accounts. 8vo. 6d. De- 

brett. 1782. 

A fhort gloffary of the terms Lean, Inters/?, Commmiffion, Infurance, 
Annuity, Three per Cents. Four per Cents. Premium, Bonds, and Difcount ; 
which are almoft all the noun fubflantives ufed in the peculiar language 
of theStock Exchange ; with an application of them to the two latt loans 
as leflons of bad funding ; in like manner as gtrammarians 'fomerimes 
inftruct their {cholars by leffons of bad language. The author’s inten- 
tion is to qualify all who are defirous to rummage the odds and ends 
in the minifterial budget, which is opened once a year to patch up 
the old flare ketile, whereas two holes fometimes burft out in the 
ftoppage ofone. If this tra& is well received, he promiles a larger 


work, to which this is to be confidered as an introduttion. N. 


Art. 16. The Prefent Hour. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1782, 

The defcriber of the prefent hour promifes us much from the ia- 
corruptible integrity of the prefent cabinet: And in fober truth, if 
they poffefs it not in the fulleft extent, after fuch abundant profeffions ; 
—but we will not anticipate difappointments ; for if the leaft value is 
fet upon good fame, no men furely ever gave flronger verbal fecurity 
for the rectitude of their intentions! New brooms are faid, by good 
houfewives, to {weep clean ; and our new minifters having long la- 
boured to get brooms into their hands, it is certainly now to be exe 
pected, that not a cobweb will be overlooked in any of the apart- 


ments, or departments, of the ftate. N. 


Art. 17. Confiderations on the Attorney General's Propofition for 
a Bill for the Eftablifoment of Peace with America. By an old 
Member of Parliament, 8vo. 18. 6d. Debrett. 1782. 

This writer has an averfion to lawyerspoliticians, and to the offer 
of peace being made by parliament: the former, he fays, all declare 
that to be legal which Minifters deem expedient, or are teady to draw 
Upa bill to make it legal: as to the latter, he thinks it the daty of the 
King’s fervants to offer peace; but a degradation of the country for 
the offer to come from parliament. Befide, now parliamentary pro- 
ceedings are made public, the defign and the meafure are known to 
the enemy before the execution is attempted ; which is therefore ren« 
dered abortive, His wifhes for a thorough change of the Miniftry 
are now fulfilled, 


Rey, May 1782. Cec Art, 


N. 
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againit, the mifconduét of their predeceffors. N, 
Art. 15. An Effay on the Nature of a Loan; being an Intro- 


















































386 Montury CataLocue, Affairs of Ireland, &c, 
Art. 18. 4 Candid Eftimate of the Minifier’s Abilities. &vo, 6d, 


Stockdale. 17°2. 

Lord North weighed in the balance, and found wanting. This 
tract was publifhed jut before the late political Revolution, The re. 
fult of the author’s methodical inveil'gation is thus compreffed, ina 
few lines, by way of concluding paragreph : 

* T muft affer:, that his Lordthip’s hear: is better than his head: 
that he is to be efteemed as a god man, though he cannot be ad. 
mired.as a great one, His ambition is greater than his abilities, and 
too ftrong for his reafon His eloquence is the gift of narure; he 

Teffes no other requilites to the perfect character, nor will ever 
poflefs them. Culture will never remedy inherent barrennefs, Other 
qualifications he has, lefs fplendid indeed, but more ofeful. The 
moderate and agiceable virtues which infure the happinefs and honour 
of domettic life, which are exact without rigour, and affumed without 
oflentation, are thofe which embellith and digntfy his conduct. To 
the poft in which he now flands he is unequal; that bed flation of 
humanity which connects eafe with dignity, and virtue with letters, 
no man.could fill better ; and when he retires, or wher he is driven 
from public eminence, he may perhaps ackvowledge the utility of 
thefe remarks, and cos fefs that the language of ‘ruth was once ipoken 
by the writer of a pamphlet. 9 

AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 

Art. 19. The Claims of Ireland, and the Kefalutions of the Vo- 
lunteers, vindicated; on the Principles of Selden, Sidney, Locke, 
&e.&e. &c. By Leonard Mac Nally, “fg; 8vo. 1s. 6d. jobnfon. 
A fpirited comment on the Refolutions. The author argues in 

fupport of rhe claims oa, what he apprehends to be, cunilituuonal 

principles ; and we think it will not be an cafy matter for’any oppo- 
nent, on the fame ground, to invalidate his reaionings, or conclu- 
fions. 

AMERICA. 

Art. 20. The Declaration and Addre/s of his Majefty’s fuffering 
Loyaliits, to the People of America. gto. 18, Od. Becket 
1782. 

Many readers, on our fide the Atlantic, will, perhaps, confider 
this Man:feffo as the latt eifort of expiring Loyalty in North America. 
Tt does not appear whois the author, or who are the authors, or 
fubferibers to it ;. but it Comes to us as the ultimate re/elve of MANY 
in all the provinces, never to.fubmit to the ufurped dominion of the 
Congrefs; who are here fligmatifed as a {et of tyrants, whofe govern- 
ment is not lefs zxtclerable than iiiega/. The exitor tells us, in his 
preface, that this tract hath had a very extentive circulation through 
the Colonies, notwith{landing the endeavours of Corgrefs to {ur pref it. 

If the number of determined Loyalitts be 2s grea: as this Addrefs 
fets forth, and if they perfevere in their declard r-folucions, a fore 
midable oppofition to the new republican government may be main- 
tained, even though Great Britain fhoud relisquith the war, and 
Jeave cur deferted adherents to protec? themielves. , 

There is great vehemence and buternels of refentment expreffed in 
this pamphlers but it contains fach a reprefensation of the fate of 
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sblic ofairs in that country, as may prove acceptable to various 

maders at Home. Thofe readers, however, will judge for themfelves 

what credit they Cught to afford to anonymous reprefentations, 

After all, perhaps, this Declaration mav be confidered only as a 
nanauvre, which has originated at New York}. Bur this is offered 
merely as a random conjecture, in which we may be urierly mif- 
taken. 

Art. 21.  Confolatory Thoughts on American Independence ; 
hewing the great Advantages that will arife from it to the Manue 
fatures, the Acriculture, and Commercial Iotereft of Britain and 
Ireland. Publithed for the Benefic of the Orphan Hofpital at 
Edinburgh. By a Merchant, 8vo. 1s. Edinburgh printed by 
Donaldfon, 1782. 

‘This well-meaning writer, on the profpect of the elteblifhment of 
jndependence in the American provinces, confoles us with a reprefen- 
tation Of the advantages that will be derived from a general freedom 
of trade to all the American ports; in which he coincides with thofe 
writers who think that this, fhould be the bafis of a general pacifica~ 
tion. 

Art. 22. Iwo Memorials, not originally intended for Publica- 
tion, now publifhed; with an Expianarory Preface. By Governor 
Powrall. S8vo, 18. €d. Dodfley. 1782. 

The Governor has, in thefe Memorials, fabmitted to his Majefty’s 
conideration, © on the grounds of fact, firit, how the fovereignty 
(over America) exified in eficiency, prior to the revolt: fecondly, on 
what ground it mult now Rand, as the ilate of our negotiations have 
placed it: and thirdly, having in his fecond memorial, by a detailed 
ilate of the fervice, fhewn how it ftands commited, in confequence 
ofthe events of the war; cannot perceive chat he exceeds the bounds 
of duty, which a faithful fubjedi owes to bis kong ard country, when 
he recommended, ia his fecoud memorial, the withdrawing the troops 
from a fabordinate contefi in Nerth America, which muit be decided 
by other events elfewhere ; or that he offends againit the fricteit 
bonds of his allegiance, when he recommends the treating wiin the 
Americans as with free ftates, for a truce in terms of uti poffedeiis, as 
preliminary to a general congrefs of Europe; while, faving the ho- 
hour of the crown, he removes the ftaumbling block which hes iz d- 
mite, ond recommends what may be made practic:ble: Nor that he 
could tocar the imputation of betrayirg the crown, if he was a Mi- 
niler, and fhould advife, in cafe the fovereignty can neither be pre- 
ierved by arms, nor re-ellablithed by treaty, not a furrencer or a 


celuon, bat a withdrawing from the difmantied rains of a tortrefs, 


ho loncer defenfible or tenable.? jn thefe memorials the Governor 
offered his {ervices to undertake the negociation of an indclinive truce, 
asa preliminary to a treaty of peace. But the memorials containing 
matter oF adminifration, they were commenicated to his Maje!ly’s 
Miaiers, prior to the offer’ of them to the King himfelf, Some of 
them, however, not agreeing to the meafure of opening any fuch ne- 
Bciation with the perfons referred to, as being authorifed by the 








82; but no piace mentioned. 
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Americans to treat for a peace, the memorials were delivered back 
and never prefented; and to this rejection we owe the Publication of 
them. 
Eas T-INDIES., N, 
Art. 23. 4 Letter to Edmund Burke, Efq; on the latter Part of 
the late Report of the Select Committee on the State of Juftice jn 
Bengal. With fome curious Particulars and original Anecdotes 
concerning the Forgery committed by Maha Rajah Nundcomar Bg. 
hadar, on the Proof of which he loft his Life. Together with fome 
Remarks on the Conduct of the Msjority of the Civil Government 
at that Time in Fort William, Bengal, proper and neceffary to be 
perufed and duly weighed by every Member of both Houfes of 
Parliament, before they proceed to determine on the evidence 
given up in the Firft Report of the Select Committee of the Houfe 


of Commons. 8vo. 2s. 6d. No bookfeller’s name.* N 


Art. 24. 4 Second Letter to the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, 
Efg; on the Subject of the Evidence referred to in the Second 
Report of the Select Committee of the Houfe of Commons, ape 
pointed to inquire into the State of Juftice in the provinces of Ben. 
gal, Bahar, and Oriffa. With a complete Refutation of every Pa. 
ragraph in the Letter of Mr. Philip Francis to the Court of Direc. 
tors of the Eait India Company, copied from No. 7 of the Appen- 
dix to the faid Report. 8vo. 1s.6d. Whitaker. 

This writer warmly fupports the character of Governor Hatftings 
againft the accufations of Mr. Francis; and for any thing we know to 
the contrary, every word he writes may be ftriGly true; but this we 
will venture to add, that had he been more temperate in his lane 
guage, and fuperior to the ufe of farcattic afperities, Mr, Haftings 


would have been under greater obligations to his advocate. N 
( 


NAVAL AFFAIRS, 


Art. 25. Letters addreffed to the Admiralty, on the Naval 
and Commercial Interelts of this Kingdom, By Lieutenant Tom- 
linfon. Recommended to the moft ferious Attention of the Legife 
lature, 8vo. 18. Debrett. 1732. 

From thefe letters we find that Lieutenant Tomlinfon having, from 
ill health, fufficient opportunity for fudy, was for fome time at a lofs 
on what fubject he fhould employ his thoughts, that might be of fer- 
vice to the nation, and of advantage to himfelf. At length he recol- 
lefted the fpeedy decay of fhips of war; and therefore ftadied the 
feafoning of fhiptimber. Accordingly he has written an effay on this 
fubject, which he confidently afferts will teach how to make fhips laft 
three times as long as thofe feafoned in the common methods ; that 
he can build them fo faft, that all the maritime powers of Europe 
fhall not be abie to keep pace with us in the increafe of their fleets 5 
that from the dire&t anfwer to a fimple queition, he can tell the wort 
part of any thip without ever feeing her ; that he has a certain method 
of procuring able feamen to man our fhips; and that after a peace 
he knows how to employ twenty thoufand feamen under the direction 
of the Admiralty, to the fatisfattion of the men, and to the advantage 
of the nation. 


—_' 


He 





* Whitaker is in the advertifements. 
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He apprized the Admiralty of thefe difcoveries in as ftrong terms as 
‘the had already flout thips to produce, more than twice the age of any 
‘a the navy 3 with hints of expecting fome advantage from the com- 
munication of his effay. He was referred tothe navy board, who in- 
yited him to fhew his papers; this, however, he declined; but has 
continued for three years to fend Lord Sandwich, Lord Mulgrave, 
Lord Hillfborough, and Mr. Stephens, occafional letters, as news- 
paper intelligence inipired him, without having any farther notice 
taken of his correfpondence. 

It might appear cruel to treat a man ladicroufly who has laboured 
fo long under neglect ; but though he may be credited with meaning 
the welfare of his country as the firft confideration, and his private 
advantage only in fubordination to that grand object; yet as the 
publication of thefe letters is a direct appeal to the public againft our 
marine minifters, we cannot avoid hinting, that there 1s fomething 
throughout, both the matter and ftile of all his addreffes, that feems to 
counteract the affurantes he fo liberally makes of the value and cer- 
tainty of his difcoveries, 

Art. 26. An Effay on the Duty and Qualifications of a Sea Officer. 
Written originally, Anno 17C0, for the Ufe of two young Oticers. 
By the Rev. James Ramfay, Chaplain in his Majefty’s Navy. The 
third Edition improved. 8vo. is. 64, Robinfon. 1780 
The firlt edition of this very ufeful compendium was publithed in 

the Year 1765+, when, as we are now informed, the profits of the 

impreflion were appropriated by the benevolent author to the Mag- 
dalen and Britith Lying-in hofpitals ; as that of the fecond and third 
editions are, to the Maritime School, or in cafe of its failure, to the 

Marine Society. Thus, while our author dedicates his time in a 

twofold capacity to the fervice of the navy, he demonitrates his fn- 

cerity by his difintereflednefs ; and if the performance, which is now 
corrected and enlarged, is attended to in proportion to its merit, 
our Officers will gain many practical hints not unworthy the notice of 
the moft experienced, and the fecondary views of the writer will be 


fuitably anfwered. N 


WooLrLren TRADE. 
Art. 27. An Inquiry into the Nature and Qualities of Englifh 


Wools, and the Variations of Breed in Sheep: with fome thore 
Remarks on the Dean of Gloucefler’s Pamphlet on coarfe Wools ; 
and Propofals for relieving the Wool Growers by a Mode which 
will not prejudice the Manufacturers. By a.Gentleman Farmer. 
8vo. 1s. Evans. Pater Nofter Row. 1782. 

According to this intelligent writer, there are but two diftin¢tions 
of theep, in which we are envied by foreigners; thefe are firit, the 
theep of Suffolk, Norfolk, Northamptonthire, Devonfhire® and par- 
ticularly Herefordfhire; all more or lefs remarkable for the finenefs 
of their fleeces ; fecondly, thofe of Warwickhire and Lincolnfhire, 
which are not peculiar in the finenefs of their Wool, but in the 
quantity they yield, and in the length of the ftaple. He argues, that 
thefe are not different in {pecies from the other fheep in the ifland, but 
d¢rive their peculiar qualities from the patture on which they feed ; fo 


~ 





+ See Rey. vol. XXXIII. p, 83. 
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that a breed of heavy fleeced Lincoln hire theep, conveyed to the morn 
tains of Wale’, would toon degenerate to the ftandard of the native 
mountaineers there, im the fine forts, he obferves, there js little 
danger of rivaithip on the continent, Spain excepted; but in the 
coarfe kinds. our only fuperiority is in the quantity of the producd 
The preference given abroad to Britith woollen goods, he attributes 
to the fuperiority ofour workmanthip. To this weare not a little ing 
debited for our repu.atinn in the finer arsicles, but alfo in the various 
kinds of coarfe ttuffs, the exportation of which is the moft confiderab'e 
part of our woollen trade. Hence he does not apprehend fo much 
evil in atemporary allowance of exporting coarfe wool, to relieve the’ 
grower as fome do; ‘hough !<« weu'd not recommend fuch an expe- 
dient, but as a dernier refor¢ in ‘ailurc ot all other means to carry it off 
Ina manu/acture | itate 

In afigning the caufes of the prefent flagnation of the woollen ma. 
nufectur-, the author differs materially from Dr. Tucker* s; as well as 
Ao the remedies he recommends for its relief. Under the former head 
fhe  bferves, § The Dean of Gloucetter fuppofes that the prefent low 
price of coarfe wool: enatisely arifes from our difafe of the wear of 
cozrfe woollen manufaclures at borne, and from our war with Ame- 
rica; the firft he ‘uppoes te be the principal, the larrer only the-fe. 
condary caufe of the evil. 1 em forry to be under the neceflity of 
widely differing from fo refpettabls an authority. Our difufe of coarfe 
wooilen goods cannot be cenied: it is obvious to every perfon who 
pays the fmallelt attention to things, that even women fervants wear 
fewer fluff gowns than formerly, and men hardly any woollen waitt- 
coats and breeches; allw och, with the smericaa war, muft be fup- 
pofed tc have made no fmall diminution in-our home corfumption 
But th. Dolor miftakes greatly in fuppoting ovr home conifumption of 
coarfe woolleas is, or ever was, © much greaier (han any exportation 


Ret OF BME uu , 


which can be {v-ppofed to a foreign mariet”? Ca the contrary, had 
he enquired ar thofe manufetturing places where the ccarfe wools are 
ufed, which are grown in dfierent parts of the kingdom, bat pard- 
‘feulariy 1 Lincelnfaire, fror. wheace the complaints artic, he. would 
arc ufed up in the manufacture of Dufis tota!ly defigned for a foreten 
market, the very names cf which | believe are known to few peop.e 
of the ifland but the mavutaciurers themfelues ; and their appearance 
is fo finguiarly geudy ana cxiravagant, that I dare fay they were 
never yet feen on the back of an Engiifiman. 

‘The evil which the Docror « mplains of has been encreafing for 
fome time: I. is not within this ien or twenty years that all this change 
of garment at home bas taken place, and yet it is no longer ago than 
the years 1776 and 1777, that wool bore a very high price, not only 
in Lincoinfoire, but in every other part of the kingdum, and ovf 
woollen mauutactures never flourifhed more in any period than they 
did between the years 1770 and 17783 which will likewife prove, 
that they were not materially affected by the An:crican war.—Some 
particular branches of manu‘aétures, which were principally confumed 
at home, and in America, may have been greatly afleéted ; but thele 
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* The Dean’: tca&t was mentioned in our Catalozus for March. 
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were ony partial m'sortunes, and no conclufion fhould be drawn 


from them, refpecting fo large a concern as the woollen trade of this 


kingdom in general.—The decr afe in our internal and American 

conumorjon, ha never materially affected this country; it has been 

quite ablorbed in the immenfity of our foreign trade to Spain, !taly, 

Turkey, Holland, Germany, and Rufia, which was fo great of late 

years, that the demand for raw wool has a2giually increaled fince the 

commenc mnt of the American war, and long fince the difule of 
coarf: woollen cloa:hing became very general in Enpland. 
‘The ftagn tion in our woollen trade may be dated from the com- 
mencement of our war with Spain, The Dean of Glouceiter, I dare 
fay, is not ignorast, that nor only mott of the religious, bur alia many 
of the other inhabitan’s cf that country, as we!l as of their fettlements 
on the vaft continent of South America, are cloathed with Britith 
manvfa ures; the !ofs of the Spanifh trade was therefore a deadly 
blow to us, and yet ic is not the deprivation of their trade alone which 
com.'etes the whole misfortune of the Spanih war; for by their 
blocking up G'bralrar, and poffeffing the command of the otreights, 
they prevent our woollens going to Italy and Turkey, which are heavy 
good:, and cannot be traviported by land, in the manner we now re- 
ceivethe raw filks from Piedmont. The only alternative our manu- 
fatturers have. is to thip their goods for Italy and Turk:y in neutral 
veflels, or fend them by way of Ollend; but thefe conve. ances ave in- 
tolurably expenfive, and .ford only a finall relief, nota cure, for the 
complaint. , 

‘ The war which has fince taken place with the Dutch, has completed 
the ftagnation of our manufactures. Theie people wore great quan- 
tities of both our flight and heavy woollens, which were in great vogue 
amouy'tt them; 1t is natural therefore to imavine, that their trade 
muft have been large, etpeciell. when one reflects that Holland, for 
its event, is the mott populous country in Europe, When itis con- 
fidered that there only remain Germany and Ruffia, of all thofe places 
to which we nad an open trade for our manufactures, it will not appear 
furprizing that our wool g:owers can find no demand for their rasv 
Materials.’ 

Ovr suther points out feveral articles of cultivation adanted to the 
Lincolnfhire fo-], thar would reheve the farmer from raifing wool 
which he carnot feli, particularly Aax; but it is mach ealer to con- 
vert oraistoarabie, ‘han to reiore it to pafture; and what is to be- 
come of the maoufacturers in ihe mean while? When the fheep are 
go0e to morket, and the manufacturers to other countries, how is 
Our flaple manufacture to be recovered? Hence he infers, that ‘ a 
Charge cf agriculture would bring a heavier and more lafting aiftrefs 
Dpon Our artificers, than any which cao arife from a temporary ex- 
po-tation of raw wool.’ 

In the fcheme propofed by Dean Tucker, of introducing our 
Coarfe woollen goods into the Ukraine, he ttates, that the Dean 
Writes under mifconceptions ; add to which that the coarfcit of our 
wooilens are too fine and too dear for the natives of the interior parts 
of that wild and forlorn country ; and that in the impofition of duties 
On foreign articles, the plan of the Emprefs of Ruflia is to encourage 
manufattures at home. 

Cex We 
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We now come to our author’s propofitions, which are brief 
thefe: He obfe:ves, that our communication up the Mediterranean 
is now carried On tedioufly, chargeably, and hazardoufly by neutral 
veflels: He therefore propofes, that the trade to Italy and the Le. 
vant fhould be attended with regular convoys, The trade to Turkey 
with woollen goods he deems an unwrought mine to our manvfac. 
tures; it being an empire whofe Sovereign will not be at the trouble 
of forming plans for encouraging home manufacturers in preference 
to thofe of foreigners. 

He alfo thinks a trade may be cultivated with Sweden and Den. 
mark, by procuring the prohibition of Britith woollens to be taken 
off in thofe countries. This fcheme, however, may be as vifionar 
as he deems that of Dean Tucker; for though he fuppofes Sweden 
cannot as yet fupply her own confumption, the very exiftence of a 
prohibition argues an effort that may not eafily give way to any ne- 
gotiation to that end. 

A third more certain method of encouraging our manufaétures, is 
defcribed to be by granting a bounty of ten per cent. on the exporta, 
tion of our coarfe woollen cloths to thofe places where the trade con- 
tinues Open, to bring our woollens more upon a level with thofe made 
jn Saxony; and to be paid at leaft during the war with Spain and 
Holland. 

Such are briefly the contents of this well-written Inquiry ; for the 
detail of reafoning, the more interefted reader on this fubject will na- 
turally with to confult the pamphier at large. 

Art. 28. 4 Short View of the Proceedings of the feveral Commits 
tees and Meetings held in confequence of the intended Petition to Parlia. 
ment, from the County of Linccln, for @ limited exportation of Woil; 
together with Mr. R. Glover’s Letter on that Subje&t. To which 
is added, a Lift of the Pamphlets on Wool lately publifhed, with 
fome Exiraéts. 8vo. 6d, Stockdale, 
From this colleétive view of the fensiments of the manufacturers 

and merchants in feveral parts of the kingdom, the exportation of 

yaw wool under any qualification whatever, appears to be a very un- 
popular expedient. Jt remains, therefore, to find out means to fend 
it off worked up into proper articles ready for ufe: the difficulty ts, 
thofe who may want them moft, appear to be the leaft able to become 

purchafers. This little traG is to be confidered as a collection of im- 

portant matter, the refult of meetings all over the country; which 

might have been buried in oblivion, had they not been given to the 

public in the comprehenfive view now before uss 
POETICAL. 

Art. 29. 42 Epifile from L——y W y to SirR——d 
W—y, Bart. 4to. 1s. Wright. 

If Lady W. poffeffes any remains of that modefty which conftitutes 
the moft amiable diftinétion of her fex, the will feel herfelf feverely 
chaftifed for any paft mifdemeanors, in the licentious and obfcene 
trath which hath come recommended in Jer name to the Public, fince 
the late judicial t inveftigation of her conduét.—The Authors of fach 











t See account of the trial between Sir R. W. and Capt. Billet, for 
Crim. Con, Rev. Maich, Pe 239. : 
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things as the prefent Epiftle, may be confidered as the beadles and 
hangmen of Parnaffus; who adminilter the punifhments due to cri- 
s whom other laws and other executioners cannot reach. 
DRAMATIC 
Art. 30. Retaliation, a Farce, in two Aéts, as it is performed, 
with univerfal Applaufe, at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. 

By Leonard Mac Nally, Efq. 8vo. 1s. B'yth, &c. 1782. 

«© What is the plot good for (fays Bayes), but to bring in good 
things ?” This feems to have been the idea of the author of Retaliation, 
who has, however, unlike the original Bayes, realiy produced the 
good things he intended. The fable is thin, hacknied, and impro- 
bable; the characters, Precipe excepted, are not very ftrongly 
marked ; but the dialogue abounds with ftrokes of wit, and is feafoned, 
perhaps, rather too highly with temporary allufions, the common falr 
of the modern drama. The charaéter of the Attorney bears the ftamp 
ofan able practitioner, as may appear by the following {pecimen: 


Enter PezecipE and FRANK. 


(PraciPeE in an old-fafbioned naval uniform and hat, a fword, fick, 
and black patch on one eye.) 

Frank. This uniform fits you exactly, Sir, I borrowed it from an 
old fea officer in the neighbourhood—You really look as brave, and 
fea-man-like, as if you were one of the Admirals in Wettminfer 
Abbey, defeended from his monument. 

Precipe, I with fome of them had defcended, they have been want- 
ing Matter Frank—But I obje€&t to this black patch on my eye; it 
brings me under itatute ninth of George the Firft, chapter twenty- 
fecond, which makes it felony without clergy to go with the face dil- 
guifed, 

Frank, That a& mutt have loft its force, Sir, or what would be- 
come of the painted beauties of London ? 

Pracipe, Then, as a body may fay, I am only a feaman by fic- 
tion; but the law fays, fictions are beneficial—But then, fays the 
law again, no fiction fhall work an injury. Very well; there can be 
hO injury in my marrying a woman of fortune. 

Frank, True, Sir. 

Praecipe. Let us moot the cafe—In fiction fubfifls equity and juftice, 
fay the books—then will I marry Mifs Fairport in the equity of fiction, 
and afterwards be happy.— 

Frank. In reality, Sir ?— 

Precipe. If not happy, wecan feparate by fiction—l’ll flate you a 
cale in point—A brings his aétion of erim. con. againit B ; now though 
the caufe of adiion had been tranfacted in the moft loving manner be- 
tween B, and the wife of A, yet muft A flate in his declaration, that 
the faid B did wickedly and malicioufly, with force and armsy that 
is to fay, with fticks, clubs, ftaves, fwords, guns, and other offenfive 
Weapons, feduce and—et cetera, the wife of the faid A—Do you un- 
derfland me? 

Frank. Perfedtly, 

Precipe. Bat this is not all—for though A and wife had lived 
together like cat and dog, as the faying is, yet muft A iver, that B 
deprived him of all worldly comforte—Oh, Mafter Frank, many a 
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good fortune has been mace by the fiction of crim. com, but p 
pla'ntiff can fearce recover a /billing. 

Frank. Andis this i.w, Sir? 

Pre, Yos, itis law; but nothing towhat they do atthe Admiralty 
where the whole ocean s brought upoa dry land—It-was-but the orber 
day ap rate was tried for telontoully robbing the good fhip St. Jo. 
feph, on the hiyh feas, four leagues off Cape St. Vincent, in the 
county of Nortolk. 

Frank. Now you joke indeed, Mr. Pc ipe! 

Precipe Joke! the devil aj ke! Why man it has been proved to 
the faristuction of the civilians vad ihe bar, that the Thirteen Colonie 
of Amefica are iituate in, aod part of the county of, Kens, ‘ 

NoveEt. C, 
Art. 31. Female Stability; or the Hittory of Mifs Belville. Ip 

a see: of Letcers by the jate Mids Palmer. 12ino. 5 Vols, 
] Newbery. 174° 
It praife wee not fo frequently and fy thamelefsly oroflituted to 
Jonorance of intereii, as we datly ‘ce it is in the prefert age, this 
novel mich: be pretumed, from the very high encou.um: betlowed 
On it in the oublic prints, to be worthy of general aitenion. Com. 
plaifacee, too, might fpare the fair lex, and humanity ve! the errors 
of the dead. ‘Truch nowever cictaces aconduct the very oppefire to 
partial flazrery: and while our tmbunal is fefpected by the Public, 
juftice forbids us to miflead their options, 

“With thefe fentimcen's we cannot pay any diftinguithed compliment 
to the work betore us. As a compotition it js defective; andasa 
picture of real life itis erroneous. 1 ts in tts morality alone that ig 
1 wrexceptivnable, The eager vibtors of a circulating library will 
howcver tied an amufirg, if not an highly interetling ttory : and per- 
haps tse tender-hearted female will be begailed of her fears, by the 
fufferings of Adeline a ditn feelings of Lourfa, Except in the cone 
Gutt of the heroi ec, ** female tlabiliew? is noe the virtue of many of 
the ladies of the ale; a Jeait it is to imperfectly obferved, that he 
who records their ftory 1s ebl gea to acknowledge their imperfeciion, 
This novel abounds with weddings, and like Mrs.  entliv.e’s comes 

? { 


@ts, teaves very few of tts perf nares in §© 45 ‘gle ble fodnefs.” B.-k 


Wg 
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’ a7 ye ? : 
Act. 22. Lhe Young Philofopber; or the Natural Son. A dras 
inatic Nov 12mo, 3vols. 63. Bowen. 1782. 


This feems to be a trandilation from the Fiench; as there are fome 
erro's in gram-nar not very confittent with the lively and acute ar- 
umgnis obfer.ed in ocher parts of the performance. The young 
phiiofepher, hke many of his tiibe, falls a victim to the arts of a de- 
figning woman: but, unlike too many who have once falien, he reco» 
vers from his errors and is hacoy with the ol ject of his more virtuous 
wifhes, There are fome chavacters in this novel that are drawn with 
a lively, though carelets hand hey ave diicriminated I:kenelles, as 
if reai perfon.ges hag farto the painter, But they are mere outlines, 
with one or two exceptions; and they captivaie, rather frow theif 
fingulari‘y thaa their merit’ ihe convertations are animated and 
fenfidle ; and the fi:eations iatereiting. We thould recommend it 
more warmly, if we were not aware, that whea pleafure ts adorned 
with fecacing colours, the beft reafonings of philofephy een > 
ects 
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+s and frequently the mot awful fanétions of religion find their 
quence but weak, when Oppofed to the delufions of wit and the 


farce of palion B--k, 


Art. 33. Fajbionable Follies. A Novel, containing the Hif- 


tory of a Pariian Family. a12mo0. 2 Vols. ¢s. Dodile ye 3788. KK 


The namber of follies recorded in this work 1s 301! one more 
might have been added ts the catalogue, and that is, the folly of a 
forge author in recording the moft ceteftadle crimes under fo gentle 
atitie; and in relatine with gaiecty what ought never to be thought 
of without abhorrence, But as Solomon truly obferves—‘* Fools 
m ke a mock of fin 
Art. 34. The yr ne of a Rupce: wherein are interfperfed 
ariuus Anecdotes, Aliatic and Kuropean vo. 35. boards. 


Phis per ‘ormance is ufhered into the wor'd by a preface of a very 
finvular cat, which begins in thismanner. ‘* Ye modern writers of 
novels who excite Ally pa! fions tn fily people by avretched language’ 
—It may be fo. And what then? vi oy undoubtedly, this novel 
iswritien to fhew how a w/e man can excite wi/? patiions by excellent 
Janguage! And yet—for modelly and wiidum are tafeparable !--the 
writer § protetts that the prefeot performence is in his own opinion 
i isheniicant, that he ihould é/u/2 to affix his nametoit, if he did 
not think it might bear fome rank emong the performances of the 
fame {pécies which every hour engenders? * My work, fays he, is 
barren of incident: and what incideni ii has may no: be, tn its kind, 
of os aprcaeee but my obfervatious from human na-ure are neither 
fo frequen trnor lo great as the us fignincant and tonorant Imitators of 
Sterne ond other novelifls daily exhibitin their vifected and foolifh 
productions.” To this we fully affenes but that aman fo deeply coa- 
felous of hts inabilt’y thould peblith this work, only becaule others 
have exhibited produciions move ‘aff fied and mare fo.lifh than bis own, 
woud Appear iomewhal extraoramiry, if tne author had net declared, 
that he would not permit © criticrim’ to decide on his deferts! This 


precaution was aw fe Rep in a tonjetont autnor: be iuée ce four critic 


) =. ’ 
al i Oe oth ' wife have parodied he ap mug DY rou irkiag, that with 
eC »} * > : »f} . “ ro. i >: 3 , nA ef, 

equal propiiety a thief may juf:fy his picking a pocker, by the more 


dartre examcte of thofe who rod and murder on the ate ier ry ! 

_Thete Adventures of a Rupze are Somewhat tor ai on the mode! of 

nc Adventures of a Guinea: but they have necther the fhrewd reflec 
iis oor the varied entertainment oj thelar er, 

The rope peffes through jeverai hands, ad ts made to wie hz 
very cordiaily, with the je ys ad forrows of the poffeflor, At M ifs 
Melvi le*s meeting her lover after a lor gy ablence, our runce feeins 


particularly affected, and artfully th:ows, I'.c the painter : ie" 
ty, a veil over fcenes too tender to be expreffd. ** The mode chat 


mortals have adopted of exprefling ideas by words now fails me (fays 
Rupee) entirely : for 
“© Whocan paint the lovers as they aod ?” 
However, they did not ong cont ne ne in this attit de, RP ; 
inexprefiible faticfaciion to fee * the youns pair enited by Hymen, 
; - 
Waile Pleufure {at imiling ¢ Ci bat & Gi 
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After feveral Ajatic and Eurcpean adventures, our Rufee becomes 
the properiy of a certain * good man, who though not a rich may 
had been Governor of arich ifland; and what is more furprifin 
this Governor of a rich iiland, who is not a rich man, isa foldier 
and yeta fcholar.? ‘ This gentleman ({ays Rupee) happening to {ee 
me, refolved to purchafe me of my crooked matter; for I think I have 
before obferved, that gold never before improved itfelf to the degree 
that I have done.” A very mode compliment! But Rupee had feen a 
deal of good company: and con/cious merit will infpire a fort of mp. 
defi afflurance. However Rupee is to wander no longer abroad. He 
hath feen enough of the world; and the world hath feen enough of 
him, ‘ Iam (fays he) fafely laid up in a ftorehouf: of a fociety of 
antiquarians, where with medals, buits, éx/criptions, and other of m 
learned brethren, I ipend my hours in /eparating Truth from the afees 
of Time! Acurious kind of employment for Rupee and his brethren ! 
And as curious an account he gives of it too! ‘. Our eyes can pene. 
trate, with the fame eafe, the /hade of antiquity, and -the prejudices 
that furround the prefent day. We fay, without fear of punifhment, 
that Alexander the Great was a man; and that Julius Cafar was a 
bold man.” Courageous Rupee’ Who can match thee and thy 
brethren for freedom of fpeech? However, as Rupee, by his own ace 
count, is * like to pafs a number of years’ in the cabinet, we hope he 
will fuffer none of i's fecrets to tranfpire, through a foolifh ambition 
of difcovering his own impertance; but reftin peace amidft * the 


afbes of Time!’ 
¢ MIscELLANEOUS, B..-k. 
Art. 35. The Sky-Recket; or Thoughts during the Eafter 


Recefs of Parliament, on feveral very important Subjects, and on 
feveral recent events. By — » Efq. Member for 
the County of Svo. 18. Matthews. 

The Sky-Rocke:! And why, in the names of all poffihle tropes 
and figure, a fky-rocket? Perhaps, for we are really at a lofs, bes 
caufe a fky-rocket is inclofed in paper, and thefe thoughts are alfo 
contained in paper; but (we do not mention it to alarm the honour- 
able writer’s apprehenfions on what is poflible to happen) fo fome 
times is a pound of butter. Again, a paper cafe is no fky-rocket, 
wolefs it is filled with a due mixture of combuftibles; and we can 
affure our readers, that the contents of thefe fheets are perfectly in- 
offenfive. Once more, a fky-rocket, when fired, rifes in a uniform 
direction, whereas thefe thoughts go off in fuch a zig-zag manner, 
thar if we muft compare the pamphlet to any fpecies of fireworks, we 
will call it acracker. Firft, the author is ill-natured enough, bein 
holiday-time by confeflion, to fling it among the legs of the difcarded 
Minifters, to make them jump. Then it bounces into the old caft- 
off minifterial budge:, where it finges fome of the propofed taxes; 
particularly one that was rumoured on fervant-maids. It {prings next 
iato the playhoufe, where it makes a furious explofion to alarm both 
the a€tors and the auditors, At lait it bounces back again into tne 
Hioufe of Commons, among the irreligious part of the Members :— 
but we mutt now difmifs the metaphor fuggefted by the author ; for, 
in fhort, after various rambles, his conclufion is quite a fermon, on the 
difperiion of the Jews, on the propagation of the gofpel, on the ne- 
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te of the Members in attending the ftated prayers of the Houfe, and 
on the prophanation of the Lord’s day. It is a ferious compofition, 
which the author endeavours to enliven with humour; and there is 
jult enough of the one to deftroy the effect of the other. 


Ait. 36. Sketches of the Lives and Writings of the Ladies of FrancdN 


By Ann Thicknefie. 12mo. 3 Vols. 108s. 6d. Douiley, &c. 

In our 58th vol. p. 466. (No. for June, 1778) we gave an account 
of the tirlt volume of thefe Biographical Sketches ; the fecond vol, of 
the fet now before us bears date 1780; and the third was printed 
jn 1781. 

Y With refpet to the literary merit of this work, we muft repeat 

what we have already‘ faid, in the article above referred to, that 

though the language of thefe Sketches is not every where correct, yet 
they abound with traits of hiftory, and with entertaining anecdotes 
of the principal ladies, which cannot fail to procure them a confider- 
able number of readers—efpecially among the fair fex. Our prin- 
cipal objetion to Mrs. Thickneffe’s performance is, that {as mention- 
ed before) teveral trifling articles, relating to perfons of whom little 
is aid, and who merit fil lefs, are inferted init. Wereadily, how- 
ever, fubfcribe to the juftnefs of the fair writer’s own apology forthe 
imperfections of her publication ; which is as follows: fhe intreats 
the candid reader to overlook the many errors of the Editor [the lady 
modetily declining the fuperior title of AuTHoR], and to remember, 
that the extracts trom the female writers of France are only given as 
crude fketches: ‘ but we have endeavoured, adds fhe, to omit every 
thing that could awaken vice, and to felect only the moral fentiments, 
and the interefling anecdotes which we have found among a vaft pro- 
fufion of inflammatory love-tales.? Mrs. ‘I’. concludes her apology, 
with exprefling, very properly, her concern to obferve, that /uch 
tales feem to be ‘ the rage of this kingdom, as well as in France.’ 

This, the fears, * has been the caufe’ [it may have been one caufe] 

* of that levity of behaviour among us, which was, till of late years, 

characteriftic of French women only,’ 

Art. 37. The Chefler Guide ; or, an Account of the ancient and 

prefent State of that City. 8vo. 1s. Lowndes. 1781. 

Cheiter is a very fingular, as well as a very confiderable city. Our 
Readers had an ample account of it in our Extracts from Mr. Pen- 
nant’s Tours. See, particularly, Rev. vol. Ix. p. 34. 

Art. 38. The Southampton Guide; or, an Account of the ancient 
and prefent State of that Town. A new Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 
is. Law. 1781, 

Southampton is a moft agreeable place; and this account of it 
will be uieful and entertaining to thofe who repair thither for buli- 
nefs or amufement. 

Art. 39. The Lives of the moft eminent Englifh Poets; with crie 
tical Obfervations on their Works, By Samuel Johnfon, 8vo- 
4.Vols, 11. 18. Boards. Cadell, &c. 1781. 

{his darge odfavo edition comprehends all the Biographical Prefaces 
of Dr. Johnion, detached from the ten volumes of the original fmall 
duodecimo edition, which was lately given to the Public, in connection 
With the elegant impreflion, in fixty-eight volumes, of the works of the 
molt eminent Englih poeis, with heads by Bartolozzi, Sherwin, &c. 
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—OF thet edition we have given an ample account, in feveraf des 

tached articles. 

Art. 40. Effays on the Eitjlory of Mankind, in rude and in cuhji. 
wailed Ages. By James Da.bar, LL.D. Proteffor of Philofop'.y in 
the King’s College and OUniverfity of Aberdeen. The fects 
Edition, with Additions. 8vo 6s. bound. Cadell. 1-8. 
In our Review for Dec. 1780, we gave an account of the fir edition 

of thefe ingenious Eflays ; and we are happy to find our Opinion of 
their merit confraed by that of the Public in general. Among the 
additions made to the work, in this new impreflion, we obferve a 
very extraordinary character of Dean Tucker —For the honour of 
human nature, we hope the pitture bears very little refemblance tg 
the original. —There has been a literary quarrel between thele Gene 
tlemen ; they have put each other cur of humour; and we mu not 
mind what people fay when they are in a pailion. 


MEDICAL RB, 


Art. 41. The Works of Alexander Monro, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow 
of the Royal College cf Phyiic:ans, ana late Profeflor of Medicine 
and Anatomy in the Univertity of Edinburgh. Publithed by his 
Son, Alexander Monro, M.D. &c. &c. ‘To which is prefixed, 
the Life of the Author. I[lulirated with Copper-plates, 4t0. 
1l.5s. Robinfon. 17£1. 

We canner better announce this valuable publication, than by 
copying the Advertifement prefixed by the Editor, the juftly cele- 
brated fucceffor of his father in the profeflional chair. 

‘ I flatter myfelf, that this collection of the works of my father, 
will prove not only acceptable ro his pupils and friends, but ufeful 
to the Public, as many of them treat exprefsly on praétical fubjedts, 
and that in all of them fome application to practice is pointed out. 

‘To the works printed under his own is{pection, I have added two 

ieces. | . 

‘ The firft is an Oration De Cuticula Humana, delivered by him above 
40 years ago in the Cou.mon Hall of this Univerfity, in which many 
curious circumftances are defcribed which had efcaped the obferva- 
tion of former Anatomilts, particularly the appearance of the fibres 
that connect the Cuticvia to the Cutis Vera, which fince that time 
has been annually demonilrated in the Anatomical : heatre of this 
place. 

‘ The other piece is an Efay on Comparative Anatomy, compofed 
from notes talcen ac his Lectures, ard publifhed at Loudon in 1744. 

* But as this EYay was publifhed without hi. canfent or knowledge, 
and that of courfe many errors nad crept into it, I have endeavoured 
to corre& thefe, and made aiew additions to it, from observations 
colle€lcd by himfe!f wih a view to a larger work on.that tubje®3 
but which, by various avocations, he wes prevenied from profecu 1g. 

‘ To the whole are prefixed an engravirg, executed by My Bae 
fire, from an excellect Portrait of any Father by alan Ramiay BAq3 
and an Account of his Lifz, compofed by my brother: Ds. Donald, 
Phyfician 2t London.’ A 

Law. | : 


, 


Art. 42. The Decree of the Barons of the Exchequer, dclivered 
before Sir Juimes Eyre, Nov. 17, 1777, in the great val of 
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Ti:he Mil. between the Rev. Dr. — h, Limbrick, and 
tazen in shore Hand by Air. Gurney. With xn Ape 
aaiv feam the fame Decree, reforetin ‘the | Payment of Agiitment 

‘ies for vate kept in one Pisith as oF vfed in another; andthe 

rvthing Poratoes and - } D, S. Lo which 1s added ; the 

form of a Notice manor tO he ee to the Payers of ‘lithe- 
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’ ix in Kind. Pal ‘le t $. Baldv im, "Q- 

a’ it bai ) . 

The fermers, itfeems, fetout Dr. Hofu ware tithe-milk every fifth 
evening, as being the tench meal; the Dottor complained that he 
was injured by the eve ing milk not bere fo much In quantity as 

cu ad ‘ 


} gh: 


that given In the m snieo 3 ana p cuded, that he ought to havea 
morning and evenug mreal alternately, or the whole meal every tenth 
bas ' ‘ es cy Z < 

No, D Gor, fay che fly iarme > you are intitled to the tenth 


lav. 

oi - if we oive it veu alerne tely, nornme and evening, we give 
vou altcraately the ninth and e€.ever My and if we give you the tenth 
gay’s inilk altcoeihie yr, yuu will then have the nincteenth and twen- 
tiech meals, inflecd of the tenth: and ether way ts a departare from 


4 cd . .. ie gir ae rhp sarfon iS ninied try the fgenth meal! Ine 
the ruac ialg gqdow > + a. bad€ p «t ated 8D LUGS t us P wtbed Chi > a ° 3 


; ayy ina Sencar ae ava hat Cima ft , ib] 
deed the revereng Ducacr anvears 69 have had {ome reaion to Fruniovie 
at receivin® {hurt meafure; for ois Mnmpoeriol: to avoid ;emMarking, 
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the evenint portion 1:0 the morning! ‘Phe barons, howevet, over- 
reled the wicked quibbles, and eftabliised the Doctor's right to the 


tenib d y’ sw cduce 3 Wh} ch, if the COWS are fairly milked, an ¢ co 
rottaze ourt with their refractory matters, by now and then kicking 


down the pail, may end this intereit.ng conteit How cordiality is to 
be rellored, depends greatly on the quality and meature of the Doc- 
tor’s milk ef the word 3 of which we bope the farmers will take their 
due fhare in return. 

Door Boiworth alfo complained, that his tithe of potatoes, 
apples, &c. was me i4 fet out; in which he was alfo decreed fatif- 


fection. Hi iw can hole ‘tuals mingie with fach carnal fquabbles? N. 


Art. 43. The Statutes at Large: from the Sixtcenth Year of 
the Reizn o' Kine George the third (o che T'wentiesh Year of the 
Reign or Kiog Georse the Third, abr Sg fo which is pre- 
fixed, A ‘I’ ble of the Titles of all the Public and Private Statutes 
during that Time. With a eccpious Index. Vol, XUI. gto. 
tl. 7s. bound. Kine’s Printers. 1780. 

Our Readers will tee, by the above dae, that this volume of the 
Statutes Ought to have been anvouncea fome time ago,—but our 
Cotettor was necligent.— With refpect to the character and uiility of 
this quarto edition, the Fabiie Rand in need of noinformation. Our 
opinion of i: has been vepdanallls given. Scr Review, Vols. XXVIII. 
XXXli. XLV XLIX. and LV. For the frf# account, confult the 
Table of Contents, Article KUFFHEAD. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Art. 44. The Scriptural Prefervative of Women from Ruin by 
Seduciion and Vroftitatwn, as revealed in the Divine Law. In a 
Letter to a Friend, deizgenedly written for the particular ufe i 
young unmarsicd Peifons. By the Rev. John Riland, M. ¢ 

Chaplain of St. Mary’s Birmingham. 8vo. 15s. Hogg. mm 
Sedudiion and proftisuiier,’ iays Mr. Riland, ‘ with adulcery at 
their 


















400 SERMON, &c. 


their fide, are monflers that ftalk abroad. Devil-like, they go up and 
down, feeking whom they may devour. And they have devoured 
thoufands already; and, unlefs taken and deftroyed, will devoy- 
thoufands more; fo that tens of thoufands dave fallen, are falling, 
and will fall before them.’ ‘The Author having declaimed on thefe 
GRIEVANCES, makes his motion, viz. That the power of thefe mon. 
flers bath increased, is increafing, and OUGHT TO BE DIMINISHED, 
We are afraid, that if the motion be carried by the majority, in 
words, the grievance complained of will {till remain!—and as the 
Author fays—‘ a numberlefs number of men and women in this land 
will live like brute beafts; men, like bulls, horfes, and dogs; and 
women, like cows, mares, and bitches. So beaftly’ but this is 
too beafily /—no more of Mr. Riland, at this time! B. k 

- ak, 
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S ER M ON 


Cccafioned by the Death of the Rev. Mr. Francis Spilfbury, who 
departed this Life, March 3, 1782 in the 77th Year of his Age: 
Preached at Salter’s Hall, March 17th. ‘Yo which is added, the 
Oration delivered at his Interment. By Hugh Worthington, Jun, 
svo. 6d. Buckland, &c. 

A juft tribute of refpeét to a very refpectable charaéter; and a pro- 

. per improvement of the folemn occafion. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


W. M.’s Letter, relative to a Foreign Article in our laft Appendix, 
is fent to THE ConTiINeNT,—where the Gentleman who drew up 
that Article reides; and to whom the matter propofed by W.M., 
muft be ultimately referred. In the mean time, our Correfpondent 
may reft affured, that we embrace, with pleafure, every opportunity 
. of obliging and ferving our Readers, to the utmoft of our ability, 
We only lament, that our power is not, on all occafions, as boundlefs 
as are our wifhes. 

4+4 The Gage a’ Amitié cannot be accepted on thé terms on which 
it is offered. The Writer of the Articles in queftion, fubject, like 
other mortals, to the failings of humanity, is not confcious of having 
fubmitted his pen to the guidance of flattery or refentment, and 
means to purfue the line of honeft and impartial criticifm, untouched 
by compliment, and unmoved by invective. Cc 








*,* A Letter, figned Jncognita, expoftulates with us for having 
overlooked a publication entitled ‘* The Hiftory of the Holy Bible, 
by a Lady ;” printed at Ipfwich.—This letter has given us the firlt 
notice we ever received concerning the work to which it refers. We 
have never feen the Lady’s Hiftory of the Bible *; having no Corre- 
{pondent at Ipfwich. 


* Nor any advertisement of it. 





> In our next we fhall give an eccount of the curious and very 
interefting Letters from an American Farmer. 


at Ke 
Lyroturn, AB 362, C4 fom rhe 


boom, Cot-29 far LOLI. 0b. 











